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When Twilight Falls 


Ora W. GARBER 


When twilight falls and eastward creep 
The shadows to merge in the deep 
And silent darkness of the night, 
By those last rays of lingering light 
Our hearts a searching vigil keep. 


The day’s events to memory leap, 
And in our minds we view the sweep 
Of deeds we've done—the wrong, the right— 
When twilight falls. | 


Soon we’ll approach the time to reap 
Their final fruits—the good, the cheap. 
May we then see them as God might, 
Approved and worthy, in His sight, 
And in His peace drift off to sleep 
When twilight falls. 
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Editorial Notes 


New trends of thought and practice in the Church of the Brethren, 
as well as vigorous thought about where we have come from and where we 
are now, will be reflected in the articles we shall publish in Brethren Life 
and Thought. The variety of content in this our second issue indicates the 
range and vigor of the thrusts of Brethren thought out into the many 
areas of churchly concern. Let ms take a-brief look, then, at the articles to 
be found in this issue’ of the. j l, and the editor’ s reasons for including : 
them. 


By the very cunt ff Our existence as a journal, we are committed to 
publish articles which frequently will differ vigorously and diametrically 
with each other, and with the points of view held by the editors and the 
readers. This is as it should be. Were we to present no new points of view, 
- no challenge to our present thought—indeed, no heresies—we might well 
question our reason for being! For Brethren Life and Thought is an organ 
of opinion persuasively stated, research done in scholarly fashion, spiritual 
_ and intellectual challénge winsomely and incisively presented. Some of 
these articles will stir up keen, thoughtful, and kindly debate. Readers will 
be moved to write in reply, or im refutation. We want never to publish 
an issue which is not provocative of real thought, and often of spirited 
reply. 

We need profound and moving challenges in the area of devotional 
life and spirgual experience. As with millions of our Christian brothers 
everywhere, we “set our faces toward Jerusalem” in the Lenten season, 


Brother Beahm’s poignant article will be an astringent challenge examine, 


our personal commitment to real Christian Wye 


The Church of the Brethren, happily, is returning: to a thotightfut 
examination of her theology. We have always tended toward a biblical, 
_ rather than a systematic or philosophical, approach to theology. Two of 
the articles in this issue are in the area of our theology. Brother Groff’s 
article will give us welcome enlightenment on the unity and consistency 
of the revelation of the intention of God in Old and New Testaments. It 
will raise important questions about the superficial rejection or neglect 
of the Old Testament often characteristic of Brethren attitudes toward the © 
Bible. Brother Kensinger, on the other hand, bids us take a sober look at 
a view of biblical which has held by many 
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devout Brethren. What do our readers believe about the doctrine of 
plenary or verbal inspiration of the Bible? And why do they believe so? 


The Brethren are embarking on new voyages of discovery in evangelism 

and home missions. Awaking to the stern facts of population change and 
urbanization, we are now busily engaged in building churches in Suburbia. 
Likewise, we are consciously. accepting our status as a church among 
churches, rather than a fringe sect in competition with the churches. Two 
articles in this issue deal with our new and resolute attempts to serve our 
' present age by building churches—buildings and ecclesias—in the vast new 
living areas around and in our cities. Will such churches be Brethren? 
Do we want them to be? Do we Brethren have what it takes to share the 
gospel effectively and build real churches where we have not been known? 
Are there rural areas where, with our rich rural heritage, we should be 
doing real pioneer rural home mission work? Here are questions raised 
- by the reading of the article by Lee Whipple, who is building a community 
Church of the Brethren, and Richard Miller, who is . perting. such a . 
project. 
A. Stauffer Curry, out of his rich years of experience in Washington, 
writes about the Brethren approach to the state. The concept of responsible 
and creative Christian citizenship, grafted upon our traditional position of 
nonresistance, is bringing us into a totally new kind of church-state relation- 
ship in which we are not comfortable. Perhaps we should never be! This 
article will stir us to thought and discussion about our future direction in 
political affairs. The article by Rufus D. Bowman along similar lines. was 
written soon after World War II. Certain editorial changes have been 
made to bring it into line with Brother Bowman’s further thought on these 
matters. It is a statement which brings sharply into our thinking the 
development of Brethren relationships to the state, particularly in regard 
to our pacifist witness in a war-minded and war-conditioned society. Per- 
haps no one in the Church of the Brethren gave more sustained and 
creative thought to the peace testimony of our church in the war and post- 
war years than Brother Bowman, and we are happy to present this statement 
found among his papers. A quite different aspect of our relation to the state 
is discussed in Ellis Guthrie’s article. Brother Guthrie expresses his concern, 
shared doubtless by many Brethren, that our present obsession with security 
may pose a real threat to political and religious freedom. 

We purpose to publish from time to time reviews of books which have 
special significance for Brethren readers. Robert Eshleman’s review presents 
a book about the Hutterites—that strange and _ little-understood sect of 
primitive Christians which is a thorn in the flesh for its neighbors in the 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


“West. Our readers are invited to submit reviews of books which have come 
to their notice, which would be of general interest. ; 
There is a proper place in a journal of life and thought for poetry. 
~ We shall publish an occasional poem, and invite our readers to send 
_in religious poetry for consideration. We are pleased to present in this 
‘issue a meditative verse by one of our Brethren poets. ‘ 


A request: Brethren Life and Thought invites articles for publication. 


_ Please note our suggestions for the preparation of articles on page 5 of our 


first issue. Articles should be in the editor’s hands three months before the 


publication of the journal in a they — 
—E. K. Z. 
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Behold, We Go to Jerusalem | 


As we are moving through the pregnant and stirring days of Lent 
toward the climax of Holy Week, let us engage in meditation on the 
repeated announcement of Jesus that going to Jerusalem would involve 
suffering and rejection, ridicule and death, resurrection and triumph. 
There are three clear predictions of Christ’s passion recorded in the synoptic 
gospels and other suggestive echoes here and there. ‘These predictions may 
seem to have the sharp crackle of Drew Pearson’s “prediction of things 
to come’ as they spell out specific acts of specific people. They have 
the haunting foreboding of For Whom the Bell Tolls as the recurrent 
refrain is struck. But they appear most clearly to have a discerning insight 
into the nature of life’s true values and the price to be paid for their 
attainment. Coupled with this insight is the awe-inspiring resolution of 
Jesus to go ahead and make this journey of peril and of promise. 


The first thing we may note in these records is Jesus’ repeated 
announcements of the coming of peril, of suffering and death, and of His 
mood in facing it. The symbol of these announcements is ‘Behold, we 
go to Jerusalem.” From the time that David established the ark in Jerusalem 
this city had taken on a new quality of glory and holiness. All devout eyes | 
_ had looked toward her. All high religious festivals had centered. in her. 
The hearts of the devout had prayed for her peace. Therein was built the 
temple which was to be a house of prayer for all peoples. Jesus had from 
childhood learned to cherish her feasts and to linger with those who loved 
the Law. Here is where the deep desires of Israel were focused and here 
is where Jesus was to make His ggeat offer to the nation: “If any man thirst 


~ Jet him come unto me and drink.” enere is where He was to cleanse the 


‘Temple and seek to make it once again “‘a house of prayer”’ instead of a den 
of thieves. Here is where He was to call the nation to repentance, to offer 
her the day which belonged to her peace, and to become her king, lowly and 
riding upon an ass. 

But His experience had long since shown the shadow of rejection by 
the scribes and Pharisees—the very custodians of the Law and of the Temple. 
He saw how far their ways were from the will and desires of God. His 
prophetic eyes saw her as a whitewashed sepulchre, a den of robbers, a center 
of exploitation and blindness. At the very place of the Law and of the 
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BEHOLD, WE Go To JERUSALEM | | 


great Temple feasts of prayer and devotion, there was hardness of heart © 
and cruelty. Men were close to God in symbol but far from Him in spirit. — 
‘He had to cry out and warn them for they were missing the God they © 


were seeking. And they misled those who sought Him and He was impelled i 


to pronounce His woes upon these very religious leaders and challenge their 
religious authority. .He knew: well, as even we can see, that this was the 
road of danger and that if His appeal failed, they would fidicule Him, spit 
on and scourge Him; they would kill the Son of Man, thinking they were 
serving God. 

Jesus’ mood in facing this danger was one of obedience to the will 
of God. From the time of His wilderness temptation to His agony in 
- Gethsemane, His final norm of behavior was the will of God. Not prudence 
or aie not success or practical wisdom, but always .. . always . . 
always . . . His will was to do the will of God. The nemaehs to find it — 
kept Him up through the night and led Him through anguish and loneliness. 
But with strong crying and tears, He learned obedience through the things 
which He suffered. » 

His was also a mood of compeniie and redemptive love. His journey 
to Jerusalem was marked by repeated miracles of healing. The priest and 
the Levite hurried by the robbed and beaten traveler, passing by on the 
other side on their urgent trip to per anne But He took time to heal 
Bartimaeus and to restore his sight. “Jesus of Nazareth passeth, by” and a 
wake of wholeness is left behind Him. Never too busy was He to help 
those who suffer. At last, even His woes pronounced on Jerusalem hérself 
were climaxed by a deep and compassionate lament. He who was to perish 
in her precincts wept over this great and holy city. Here He was to give His 
life a ransom for many. For Him, indeed, “Jerusalem was a sob.” 

: His was also a mood of courage as He ‘was going to Jerusalem. He set 

His face toward Jerusalem. So noticeable was this that the disciples were 
afraid. His face was going to Jerusalem is the way the Greek has it. He 
was going on before. So eager was He in fulfilling His resolution that His © 
_ disciples could hardly keep up with Him. Most of us have hard enough a 
time to move on even when dangers are hidden mercifully from our eyes. 
He foresaw His clearly but pressed on the more to meet them. Here is no 
- uneasy fretting or evasion, but courageous and eager marching to meet the 
danger--not as bold bravado, but as a fulfillment of a mission of redemption. 
They did not drag Him there and take His life by craftiness. He walked 
on to offer it—the shepherd going out before his sheep and laying down 
his life for them. Ah, here was mange ‘We also are frightened by it, and 
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yet strangely drawn by it as well, as we see Him steadfastly se His face 
toward Jerusalem. 

We are indeed awed, therefore, as we meditate on the clear seltislon 
of Jesus: “Behold, we go to Jerusalem. . . . It is necessary for the Son of 
Man to be delivered up and to be killed.” We are awed also by the mood 
with which He faced the journey—the mood of obedience, of compassion, 
and of courage. 

Let us note, in the second place, the attitudes of the disciples who were 
with Him and the remarkable teachings they drew from Jesus about the 
nature of life’s values and the price to be paid for their attainment. 

The attitudes of the disciples on this Jerusalem journey are almost | 
unbelievable when compared with those of Jesus. They make us hot with 
shame. when we see how often our own are like them. . 

The disciples were confused and obtuse, even in their eagerness, when 
these things occurred before the@n. Peter took Jesus and rebuked Him at 
the first announcement. Jesus had to.talk sharply to him and point out the 
Satanic nature of his well-meaning opinion. On the mount of transfiguration 
he did not know what to say, but he felt the urge to talk. So he talked on 
with inanities. James and John fared no better. They wanted to burn up > 


the Samaritan village Which gave them no hospitality. ‘They forbade a man | 


from casting out demons because he followed not them. Worst of all, 
they and their mother took this occasion to seek the top places for them- 
selves, now that the kingdom was near. The rest of the disciples fared no | 
better. They were also discussing, at every private moment away from 
Jesus, which of them would be greatest! No wonder they were moved with | 
indignation at James and John. They all wanted the same position but had 
not the gall or gumption to ask for it. Shame on the disciples for such 
thoughts on the way to Jerusalem. Shame on ourselves for having the same 
obtuseness and selfishness when we are ten thousand miles away from — 
Jerusalem. Neither in Jerusalem nor in Mount Gerizim does this mood of 
obtuseness and selfishness center. It is a mood « the human spirit every- 
where and it is a mood of sin. © 

What of Jesus’ teachings to the disciples on ‘the way? What did He 
tell them? He told them plenty of the hard facts of life. He lifted their eyes 
above themselves. And He called them to the high road of discipleship. 
The sayings which cluster around this journey have been burned |into our 
minds by frequent repetition and by their hard, ‘matter-of-fact authority. 

He that seeketh to save his life shall lose it. He that loseth it shall save 
it. What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and forfeit his 
life? (Not a question but a verdict.) Places at the right hand and the left 
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are not His to give. ‘They are codainen 1 by God. Prefeimened in the Kingdom 
- is not gained by push or pull. Those who seek it thus know not what 


they ask. 
_ He lifted their eyes above theusebiie. reer. Gentiles; the great lord 
‘it over the less and are called benefactors. | ‘Let it not be so among you.” | 
He set a child in their midst and exalted the childlike. spirit and warned | 
of the perils of misleading such a one. He also told of the rewards of service 
to such a one. He that is a servant is the great one. If any man would be 
first, he shall be last of all, and servant of all. He was among them as one 
that serveth. He took a towel’ and washed their feet. If he as Lord and 
Master did so, how much more should they do it to one another. How 
hard and how haunting are these words to us. We are called to be 
ministers. We are called to be deacons. Let us have done with itch for — 
place and dispute about rank. Let us seek to serve and to be faithful. 

He laid before them the exacting call to discipleship. “He that would 
come after me, let him deny himself, take up his cross, and follow me.’ 
There are two ways.to seek the presence of Christ. One is to sing in benign 
resignation, ““Come into my heart, Lord Jesus.” And in a large sense this — 
istfue. We cannot save ourselves. We cannot will good. We cannot wash | 
“away our sins. For this we can but sing, “Just as I am, without one plea, 
but that thy blood was shed for me.” He gave Fils: life-a ransom for us. 
By His stripes we are healed. 

But this is not all thé story—the other way to the presence of Christ 
is to go where He is. We must deny. ourselves and follow Him. He is the 
pioneer of our faith. We must look unto Him and run with patience the 

race set before us. “Behold, we go to Jerusalem!” BS 

Here we are at the beginning of a new Lenten season. We wish to 

. celebrate all Christ has done for us, and sing it, and worship Him for it. — 

But we are called to go along with Him—push forward to where He is. 
Better discipline of time and of appetite; better discipline of mind— 
workmen needing not to be ashamed; obedience to His rigorous demands; 
no dispute about rank—faithfully i to God _ seats on the right and 

“Behold, we go to Jerusalem.” | 
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God's Activity in History 
Warren F. GROFF | 


The emphasis of the Church of the Brethren upon practical Chris- 
_ tianity, as supported by the example and teaching of Jesus, has led to an 
underemphasis upon the proclamation (kerygma) of God’s activity in his- 
tory which provides the indispensable theological context for the ethical 
teachings (didaché). By default, if not by actual intent, Christianity has 
been reduced to “morality tinged with emotion.”’ An implicit Marcionism 
has gone along with this. Since the concern has been with the ethical 
values of the Bible, those portions of the Scripture reflecting the higher 
valués (especially the Sermon on the Mount) have been held up to the 
neglect of others, and particularly to the neglect of the Old Testament. 


There is validity in this concern with practical Christianity and with. 
the New Testament. The practical expression of one’s faith is always more 
important than a narrow and unproductive creedalism. The New Testa- 
ment witness, which is the primary basis for all Christian doctrinal formu- 
lations and ethical principles, must be in the foreground. However, the 
practical manifestations of* faith will not long endure unless there is 
theological self-understanding to undergird a life of service, and to assert 
that “we have no creed but the New Testament” gives us no warrant to 
_ neglect or repudiate theology and the Old Testament. Indeed, we are 
strictly nonscriptural if we attempt to reduce Christianity to “morality 
tinged with emotion,” and if we neglect the broader dimensions of God’s 
activity in history as proclaimed in the Bible as a whole.” 

As participants in the Christian community, then, we must achieve 
self-understanding with regard to our dependence upon God’s activity in 
relation to us, as conveyed centrally through the unified witness of the 
Bible. We must see that the event of Christ encompasses not only the earthly 
career of Jesus of Nazareth and His teachings, but also the preparatory 
activity of God in relation to the nation and faith of Israel, the revelatory 
and redemptive work in and through Jesus Christ, and the ongoing com- 
munity of those who affirm in faith: “Jesus Christ is Lord!’ We must 

engage faithfully in the reflective activity which will contribute to clarity 
_in this regard. This article represents an effort to contribute to the 
theological self-understanding of the community. 


The uniting faith judgment of the Bible is that God is active in 
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history.. God acts! He is not totally aloof from the world, lost in the 
contemplation simply of His own perfection. He relates Himself actively 
to man and He seeks ever to remind man that he in turn is responsibly - 
related to God. God is active in history! God. makes Himself known 
primarily not through mystical intuition, not through rational speculation, 
not through the forces of nature, but through inferences to be drawn from 
the “rough and tumble” of historical events. The literature of the Bible, 
then, is devoted not to mythical exploity of gods set in nonhistorical terms, 
but, as G. E. Wright phrases_it, to a “confessional recital of the redemptive — 
acts of God in a particular history, because history is the chief medium | 
‘ef revelation.”* The Bible contains the story of the Israelite nation and 
faith, which, for Christians, reach s fulfillment in the event of Jesus 
Christ as remembered from within the “new/covenant” community. The 
Old Testament, or ‘old t,” is markéd by the attitude of anticipa- 
tion. When the Old Testament story is finished there is a sense of expec- 
tancy, for the conviction was central to the Israelite faith that God would _ 
intervene decisively in history in the future, eneay consummating His 
purposes for creation. The New Testament, or “new covenant,” bears 
witness to the remembered event of Christ, God’s decisive intervention in — 
the affairs of men has come, and the Christian church has as its mission the 
of this remembered event. 


¢ 


THE OLD | TESTAMENT TIME ‘OF ANTICIPATION: 


In attempting to adumbrate the central proclamation of the Old 
Testament I. shall deal with three main concepts: covenant, and 
redemption. | | 


Creation 


God is active in relation to the world and: man as creator-sustainer. 

This is the message of the Bible beginning with the first several chapters 
of Genesis., “In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 
And God said, Let us make man in our image, after our likeness: anid let 
them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over the cattle, and over all the earth,’'and over every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth. . . . And the Lord God formed man of 
the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; 
-and man became a living soul.’* These creation stories reflect inferences 
regarding the nature of both God and man. 

God as creator exists in and through Himself. It is His very essence to 


* Wright, G. E., God Who Acts, page 13. 
* Genesis 1: 1, 26; 2:7. 
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1. exist. Were He depebdint upon another for His existence He would ee 


creature and not creator. It is through His power that/man is called into 


existence. God is further ‘related to the world and to man as sustainer or 


maintainer. The Bible does not lend itself to a deistic interpretation 
wherein the created order, once called into existence, continues on its own 
intrinsic power while God takes an extended holiday. God’s work as 


creator is perpetual, for without His continued sustenance > the world and ~ 


man would fall into nonexistence. 

Man as creature exists not in and through himself but in and rough 
the creative act of God. Herein is the basic ambiguity of the creature: he: 
is totally dependent upon the creator for his being and yet he is given 
creative freedom which is analogous to Gods own freedom; he is formed 
from the dust of the earth and yet he is made in God’s own image; he 
possesses demonic possibilities and yet he is created with noble potentialities 
and for noble tasks; he is both “creature and creator” of history. 


It is this ambiguity that sets the stage for man’s basic problem. The 


so-called “‘fall’’ of man, as set forth in Genesis 3, symbolizes man’s denial 
of his creaturely status. Man uses his freedom to deny his dependence, which 


is the sole limitation upon his freedom. In disobedience to the divine 


- command he eats of “the tree of the knowledge of good and evil,” thus 
hoping to heighten his security by rising above his creaturehood. But alas, 
and certainly there is an appropriateness to it all, man’s latter state is worse 
by far than the former. Instead of transcending his creaturely frame, he 
sinks to new depth of dependence. Instead of release and self-fulfillment he 


finds despair and alienation. Although he is created in the ‘ ‘image 6£ God” 


to have “dominion” over God’s creation, the fact that he is created “from 
_the dust of the earth” rises to haunt him for he becomes subject in a drastic 
way to natural forces and relationships. Through pride and disobedience 
the creature becomes less than his creator intended him to be; he becomes 


demonic and God’s judgment sends him forth “from the garden of Eden, 


to till the ground from whence he was taken.”’ Thus begins the story of 
Everyman, ever rebelling, ever being judged, ever needing the forgiveness 
and redemption of God! 

God is also active as one who elects and forms a covenant with~ man. 
Indeed, the Bible is the book of the two covenants: the Old Covenant, which 
was dramatically inaugurated at Mount Sinai under Moses’ leadership, 
and the New Covenant as fulfilled in the event of Christ. The Israelites 
came to the conviction that God reaches out in love to bind men to Himself 


through the Exodus experience. The inference they drew from the fact of 
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their deliverance from bondage in Egypt was that God had “chosen” them. 
as His own. It was their faith, as expressed repeatedly throughout the Old. 
Testament, that God encountered them personally in the concrete events — 
of their life. History then is not a meaningless cycle, but is significant as 
the arena of the divine-human covenant encounter. ~ he 

_There.are several important characteristics of this covenant encounter. 
For one thing, this is an exclusive relationship. God, who reaches out to 
bind man to Himself in love, refuses to settle for a partial commitment. 
He addresses man thus: “I am the Lord, thy God, who brought thee up 
out of the land of Egypt; thou shalt have no other gods before me.’ 
Secondly, this divine-human encounter demands complete obedience. In 
_ the covenant aie at the foot of Mount Sinai, as described in Exodus, 


= animals were sacrificed. Half the blood was sprinkled on the altar to 


symbolize God’s loyalty and genuine participation. The other half was 
sacramentally dashed upon the assembled people. In this way, through the 
“blood of the covenant,’-God and His people were sacramentally joined in 
_ a binding relationship. During this ceremony the people chanted: “All that 
the Lord hath said will we do, and be: obedient.” Obedience, then, is a 
_- prerequisite for life in the covenant community. A third characteristic of 
this covenant encounter is the fact that this represents a grace rather than 
a natural relationship. Creation involves simply the givenness of natural 
capacities and the attendant obligations. Covenant represents a further act. 
_ of God in relation to man and arises out: of his freedom, even as it calls for 
decision on the part of the-creature. The covenant represents the specific 
means of helping man. to reach his Coren namely life as an obedient 
creature in fellowship with God. 

But even as man abuses his creaturely capacities, so he ‘violas his 
obligations as an “elect” person. His sin extends beyond the general. 
refusal to accept his limitations as a creature, and involves outright rebellion 
against the sovereignty of God which is intrinsic to the covenant relation- 
ship. His sin is not simply the transgression of specific moral laws, although. 
this is certainly involved; his sin involves . the deeper refusal to admit that _ 
God has the right to make such laws. Man is guilty . of the treasonable 
rejection of the sovereignty of God’s will. This is the tragedy of Israel’s 
. behavior as described by Hosea: “When Israel was a child, I loved him, 
and out of Egypt I called my son. The more I called them, the more they - 
went from me; they kept sacrificing to the Baals, and burning incense to 
idols.’”* Here is sin as it manifests itself within the framework of the 
covenant it is the violation pf a-personal between 


* Hosea 11:1; 2. 
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God and man; it is the treasonable rebellion against God’s faithful i even 
suffering love, and deserves the pedgment that accompanies such: self- 
alienation. 
Redemption 

God relates Himself to man not only as creator and covenanter but ‘also 
as redeemer. Even though the violation of the proper relationships entails 
judgment, ‘creation and covenant carry the promise of redemption. God 
has created and elected man. This is basis for the hope that His purposes 
will finally be achieved. We shall notice here only. several mani- 
festations of the Old Testament redemption hope. | 

The Old Testament reflects the conviction that God will achieve the 
culmination of the creation and covenant purposes by making man’s 
evil intentions and deeds serve the diyine will. For example, observe the 
Joseph story. Joseph stands in a special relationship with his father and 
therefore is despised by his brothers.. He is the innocent victim of unreason- 
able human wrath against human goodness. He is left by his brothers for 
dead. Against overwhelming odds, however; he rises again to be the sole — 
means of salvation not only for his brothers but for the larger community. 
The theopogical import of this story is reflected in Joseph’s words to his 
brothers: “God sent me before you to preserve for you a remnant én earth, 
and to keep alive for you many survivors. So it was not you who sent me 
here, but God.” This is to say that God will transform even man’s evil © 
intentions into means of redemption.* 

Another manifestation of the Old Testament mere is found 
in the Servant songs of Isaiah. The suffering of God’s Messiah, or “anointed 
one,” will be the means of redemption. “Behold my servant, whom I 
uphold, my chosen, in whom my soul delights. . . . Surely he has borne © 
our griefs and carried our sorrows; yet we esteemed him stricken, smitten 
by God and afflicted. But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities; upon him was the chastisement that made us 
whole, and with his stripes we are healed.”* God will achieve His purposes 
_ for man by participating in the redemptive suffering of the “anointed one.” 
He Himself. will take a hand in working out the destiny of man, in keeping” 
with the promise implicit in the creation and covenant relationships.° 


The Old Testament closes on the note of anticipation: beyond man’s 


*Cf. Napier, B. D., From Faith to Faith. 

"Isaiah 42:la; 53: 4, 5. 

*I am not here dealing with the iasion of temporal sequence in the creation, covenant “and 
redemption. aspects of Israel’s faith. It may well be that, from within the. community of Israel, the 
recognition that creation and covenant point ahead to redemption came about in light of the temporarily 
prior conviction that God was acting to redeem them, as dramatized especially by the Exodus event. 
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fallen state as creature is the new creation; beyond the broken covenant is 
‘the new covenant; beyond the day of judgment is the day of mercy; beyond 
Israel’s exile is her restoration; beyond the partial responses now apparent 


is the consummation of God’s redemptive activity. Whether through the 


special mediation of a coming ‘Son of David;” a heavenly ‘Son of Man,” 
or a “Suffering Servant,” history is moving-in the direction of its God- 


intended goal. “‘And it shall be said in that day, Lo, this is our God; we 


have waited for him, and he will save us: this is the Lord; we have waited 
for. we will be gad and rejoice in his 


THE NEW TIME OF MEMORY 


When we leave the Old Testament and enter the New the tone shifts 
from anticipation to memory. The “good news” is proclaimed that in 
"Jesus Christ God’s creating, electing, and redeeming activity reaches ful- 
fillment. Through God’s decisive entrance into history a new era has 


begun in the relations between God and man. ‘Those who respond to God’s 


mercy and judgment become of the “body of Christ” within: 
which the life” is a realj 

What are the essential lene of this * “gospel”? In dealitig with this I 
shall focus upon the three concepts used previously, — creation, 
‘covenant, and redemption. | 


Creation 


The Old Testament “understanding of the and all- -pervasive 
creator-creature relationship is presupposed throughout the New. The 
distinctive note is the conviction that in Jesus Christ God has executed a 
new creative act. In the words of Paul, Jesus Christ is the “second Adam.” 
He is the new man, for He fulfills ' the pattern of human creaturehood. 


Is this not the theological relevance of the Virgin Birth stories? Jesus 
Christ is both continyous and discontinuous with the human race. His 
lineage can be’ traced back to Abraham and yet He warrants the faith 
judgment that He was conceived by the Holy Spirit. He is both a true son 
of Israel, who came through the normal sequence of generations, and the 
Son of God, whose coming represents a divine miracle enacted in human 
history. He shares in all the human limitations of the old creation— 
including fully human intellectual, emotional, and volitional capacities— 
and yet He is a new creation in that, from the very beginning of His’ 
_ Spiritual existence, He acknowledges His —e upon God; He does 


"Isaiah 25:9. 
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not seek to appropriate and negate’ God’s sovereignty; He worships the 
creator rather than the creature. 

But alas, instead of accepting the new creation in Jesus Christ as God’s 
judgment ‘upon his imperfection, thus preparing the way for forgiveness 


and healing, man continues to abuse his creaturely potentialities. He looks 


at Jesus Christ, the new creature, and is reminded that. his creatureliness 
is the basic limitation upon his otherwise extensive freedom; even as he 
violated the forbidden tree in the Garden of Eden, the symbol of his 
creatureliness, so he rises up against this one whose creaturely integrity 
judges his sinful pride. With hatred in his heart, and abuse in his words’ 
and deeds, man joins the throng crying: “‘Crucify him! Crucify him!’ 


Covenant 


In relation to Jesus Christ we also have to do with God’s new covenant 
act. Jeremiah had looked ahead to this time: “But this is the covenant 
which I will make with the house of Israel after those days, says the Lord: 
‘I will put my law within them, and I will write it upon their hearts; 
and I will be their God, and they shall be my people.’* In Jesus Christ 
God’s new covenant with man has been inaugurated. Jesus Christ is in 
our history as one who truly lives out the covenant relationship. He makes 
no idolatrous division of His commitment, but places God first in all things. 
In complete obedience He submits Himself to the will of God. Even in 


moments of severe trial we hear Him say: “Nevertheless, not my will but 


thine be done.” In complete dedication Jesus steps into the “I-Thou” 
covenant relationship and thus manifests spiritual perfection. | 
Despite God’s gracious covenant initiative man continues to bel. 


He looks at this Jesus of Nazareth who puts God first in His life, who 


submits Himself completely to and is one with the Father, who is the 
essence of spiritual perfection, and man mutters to himself: ‘He has a 
devil—He is a deluded fanatic; He is a blasphemer—He has delusions of | 
grandeur; He is beside Himself—He is basically maladjusted.” Never- 
theless, in the face of man’s tragic rejection of Christ’s status as perfect 
creature and covenant example, a new covenant is forged by. God’s power 
and grace. “God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son.” 
The “blood of the new covenant” symbolizes God’s covenant initiative and 
strategy. Faith issuing in obedience is the demand placed upon man. 
“. . . that whosoever believeth in him shall not perish, but have everlasting 


life.” 
The covenant, old and new, represents God’s determination not only 


* Jeremiah 31:33, 
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to create but to bring man to the spiritual maturity that follows from 
a personal response of love and obedience. At the same time, the covenant 
does not imply a suspension of judgment in the face of continued rebellion. 
Indeed, once party to the covenant the judgment is all the more severe. 
Witness the judgment upon the nation of Israel from time to time, and 
the fate of Ananias and Saphira, due to their sin within the “new covenant” 
community. Still, the covenant is the pore means of human fulfillment. - 
The judgment that goes on within the “new covenant” ‘relationship is 
pregnant with the promise of redemption. , 


Redemption 


The conviction that “God was in Christ rect Cotte his world to 

himself” forms the center of the’ New Testament proclamation. Jesus Christ 
is representative of the highest not only ° in creation and in covenant but 
also in redemption. He is in our history as one whose creation and covenant 
obligations are fully met. No sinful alienation distorts His genuine unity 
with God; He thus warrants the title of “fully redeemed man.” 
-. It is to-be affirmed, furgher, that Jesus is the Messiah, who may be 
described by such Old ‘Testament terms as Son of God, Son of. Man, and 
particularly Suffering Servant. The Isaianic prophecy is fulfilled. -Through 
.the suffering of this “anointed one,” the suffering in which God Himself 
shares, redemption is accomplished. Man’s rejection. of Christ as the true 
representative of creation and covenant is made to serve the divine purpose. 
The cross is encompassed by the resurrection. Even as Joseph was left for 
dead only to rise toa position of blessing to the nations, so Jesus was crucified 
only to rise again, and in Him all the world is blessed. 

The resurrection is the crux of the New Testament scala that 
“God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself.” It is this that gives _ 
meaning and depth to Christ’s life of creation and covenant perfection. It 
is this that transforms Christ’s suffering into glory and His seeming defeat 
into victory. It is this that grounds the faith affirmation that in relation to 
Jesus Christ we have to do not only with man but directly with God. Man 
was in Christ, for here was man as intended by the creator; and God was 
in Christ, for here is one who confronts men with the judgment and 
redemptive power of God Himself. | 

Let us make no mistake about it! The distinctiveness anid power of 
_ Christianity resides in the resurrection faith. Christianity is not reducible 
to a noble ethical philosophy; the noble ethical impulses that are clearly 
present arise from the fact that men are “raised together with Christ” so 
as to “walk in newness of life.” ‘Through the power of the resurrection we 
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share in the new creation which is represented in Christ. Through the 
power of the resurrection, which confirms and illuminates the cross with 
its “blood of the new covenant,” we are adopted into the redeemed covenant 
status of Christ. ‘Through the power of the resurrection we are assimilated 
to the pattern of the living and indwelling Christ. Hope springs anew 
within us because of‘our transforming relationship with Jesus Christ, “the 
author and perfecter of our faith.” Judgment continues against our partial 
response, but judgment is now seen as redemptive and as encompassed by 
the hopeful assurance that God, at cost to Himself, has taken..a hand in 
working out our destiny. As members of the Christian community let 
us be clear in our proclamation that this is the “good news” concerning our 
own and the world’s redemption! | 
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Can Brethren Build Community Churches? 


The buildian: of community.type churches is new. Like this Brethren 
journal, it is a new venture in Brethren life and thought. Most new things 
are greeted with much doubt, thought, and questioning. Because there 
are so many questions about the community-church adventure, I shall use 
questions to stimulate and frame our thinking. 

In all new adventures, one of the first questions that arises is “Can they 
do it? Do they have what it takes?” | 

Does the Church of the Brethren have it? Does the Church of the 
Brethren have what it takes to build community-type churches successfully 

~ and adequately? Most members of the Church of the Brethren would say 
that the Church of the Brethren has it. That is, we are rather confident 
and proud about the adequacy of our denomination in general. But there 
is an apparent uncertainty when we ask the question in regard to this 
important area of church growth and expansion. I think that we should 
honestly take a look at the question, ‘Does the church have it?” By that 
we mean, “Does it have the desire, the — the — and the 
leadership to attain this goal?” _ 

I must admit that I feel, with others, that there is much that the 
Church of the Brethren does have for which we can be thankful. Also, 
there is much that makes Brethren ideal for the ministry of a community 
church. For example, our historical and traditional concept of open- 
mindedness—our theoretical ideal of openness to truth, growth, and change 
as evidenced in our refusal to write a creed. The Brethren emphasis 
on the. New Testament, the centrality of Jesus, and being like Him, gives — 

: the Brethren a most ideal theoretical foundation for building community 
| _ churches. I find that the. threefold formula of our founding fathers—the 
open Bible and the open mind under the guidance of the Holy Spirit— 
is acceptable to believer and doubter alike. It is a powerful, unifying force 
in building the ecumenical church. Differences shrink and fade away when 
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| we keep our mind.<and attention centered on Christ and the important 
| issues of the Christian religion. | 

It is the little petty things that make some people emotional and 
dogmatic. We could go on to list other values and virtues of the Church 
of the Brethren; and we may mention some later in this article, but even 
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if we were to list them all, there is still an unknown quantity or quality— 
an x factor—that is responsible for Brethren virtue and Brethren impotency. 
There is still the missing factor, the unknown, that we must find. It is 
this unknown that has been pushing the Brethren around for years, making 
them do many silly mental gymnastics and much rationalizing that have 
brought us little nearer the truth. I seat not seen or heard any adequate 
hypothesis for this unknown. 

I sense within myself, and within the fellowship of the Brethren, a 
conscious or unconscious feeling of inadequacy or guilt. “For example, if 


the Church of the Brethren has 7¢, that is, if we have all-the values and - 


techniques and power that the Master intended, more of them than any 
_ of the other denominations, what is holding us back? Why is our numerical 

growth so slow and small and why is our spiritual depth and commitment 
only average? If we have zt in superiority, should it not be more apparent 
and effective in the major areas of evangelism and devotion? And if we 


are open-minded and humble, perhaps we can yet learn—perhaps sini our 


ecumenical contacts. 
Do the Brethren have any feeling about it? Without going into any 


long psychological and sociological analysis of the Church of the Brethren, 
let me boldly say the Church of the Brethren has had a decided feeling of 


inferiority—of smallness and of guilt because of it. We have rationalized 
and made excuses. We have made long lists of Brethren virtues. We have 
prided ourselves on quality and minimized quantity. We have debated 
with arguments long and resolutions aplenty, but with it all we have not 


come face to face and to grips with the real problem. However short of | 


perfection the Brethren may be, one can say that our imperfections have 
been instrumental in helping to produce Brethren virtues. Our rational 
emphasis on quality has led to a practice of goodness and piety in daily 
living. It has pushed us out into the fields of humanitarian service. In fact, 
our feeling of guilt and inadequacy has had something to do with the 
shaping of the contemporary program in the Church of the Brethren. The 


current interest in building community-type churches is also a result of this 


awakened feeling of inadequacy within us. This is desirable and as it 
should be. 

The Brethren, realizing the expectations of our Master, the need for 
the growth of their own souls, and the call of the many new frontiers for 
churches, have been stirred to a little action. ‘This is only a small endeavor 
and a halfway measure and does not represent a widespread es 
or coming to grips with the real issue. 


I do not believe the Church of the —_— possesses the kind of it 
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that is all-important for church expansion. Perhaps we will need to begin — 
to ask and seek and knock on all frontiers until we have found the formula. 
Perhaps the unknown secret formula will be some combination of virtues 
of the Brethren and all other denominations. If and when we find it—the 


_x—the unknown—then x will mark the spot where the Brethren really 


began. | 
Thanks be to God that the Brethren are ¢ aking sbchinig, and knock- | 
ing. We are exploring new frontiers. We are conscientiously seeking to’ 
find the’ way and the truth about the expansion of churches on new 
frontiers surrounding our growing cities. We might ask, “How are the 
Brethren’ doing?” and “Does it look as if they have it?” Our exploration 
seems to be in two general patterns—one a bit similar to our method of 
church expansion of former years, that of following the Brethren to the 
new frontiers, there getting them — and starting a ‘felipwenapy and 
a church. 

In this decade it has not been. to the wild frontiers of the- prairie or 


the West that the Brethren are going, but to the new ‘subdivisions on the 


frontiers of our metropolitan civilization. This method has been, and 
still is, a valid method of church.expansion and growth. ‘As es as we 
have been at it, we ought to be even more effective. 

The second pattern of the Brethren on the frontiers is to move into 
an ‘unchurched community with a minister, and some financial resources, . 


establish what we are calling a. community-type church. There are 
__many variations of this type of development, but they are all similar in 


important respects; and because of so many variations and uncontrolled | 
factors, it is difficult to say that one type of experiment is successful and 
another unsuccessful. What might be successful in one might. not be 
successful in another situation. It is necessary that we remain versatile, 
constantly being analytical and alert for the real causes of Success and. 
I would say, from my limited knowledge of this type of work lrileiaali 
out the Brotherhood, that the Brethren are doing rather well, perhaps as 
well as or better than they have ever done. But this is not to say that 
it is as well as we should do or as well as some of our fellow deno linations 
New churches are being established with fair-sized congenial and 
rather stable and spiritual membership. Their loyalties and commitments 
may not be as deeply bent in the direction of the Brethren as some would - 
wish, but let me go on record as saying that at least the Brethren are 
doing more in evangelism and in church expansion, and doing it better, 
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than they have for many years. It is my belief that we can continue to do 
it, and my conviction is that we should continue in an ever-increasing tempo. 

Looking through the window of one:of our new community churches, 
we see some of the following: aa | 

The church began by the pastor visiting the people of the community 
‘in a house-to-house survey. Those interested were kept informed by door- 
step flyers, by mail, by telephone, and by personal contact. The district 
and Brotherhood boards of the church bought property and built the 
initial building, furnished pastoral leadership, and assisted on the building 


The community people, irrespective of their church affiliations or 
devotion, were invited to serve on and make suggestions to the building 
committee, even before church membership was started. —TThe community . 
responded well and: seemed to appreciate the confidence shown by this : 
free and open invitation. | 

It is a fact that a considerable percentage of the people, in the West 
at least, are willing to attend any one of the average Protestant churches or 
Sunday schools. The near-by community church, therefore, has an ad- 
vantage. There are not the denominational differences in churches now 
that there once were. People have far fewer denominational prejudices than 
their fathers had. | 

There are a number of basic assumptions in the policy and procedure 
of this church. This church assumes that all Christians should be one. An- 
other basic assumption has been that those interested in the church were 
interested in Christ and, therefore, He should be kept central. It also 
assumes that no one denomination or person is perfect or has all the 
answers or a corner on truth. It assumes that all are seekers of the way and 
the truth and are students together. The church assumes the historical 
position of the Church of the Brethren of not being afraid of the freedom 
of the open mind, the open Book, and the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

Community goodwill and participation have resulted from this phi- 
_losophy of community approach. The church is respected and appreciated 
by those who go elsewhere or nowhere. The Brethren and the church they 
started were accepted with enthusiasm and pride by the community. 

Many are attending or participating who had not been doing so for: 
five or ten years previously. Within the first three months of operation there 
was an average attendance of two hundred in Sunday school and in church 
each Sunday, with seven hundred persons in church on Easter Sunday 
morning the first month the church opened.. Over sixteen eaferent de- 
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nominations are represented on the membership roll of one fifty 
persons. 
The pastor maintains a free uilipie to preach as he is led and the 
people are free to agree or disagree. People have not argued and complained 
about their differences of opinion or spoken of the way they used to do 
things back home. True enough, the people at first came with all types of 
motives, the interested, the curious, the enthusiastic, and the devoted. Not 
all remained; perhaps we have been able to retain only those that are 
essentially like us. 
The lives and habits of a Hiinndved or more families have to some e degree 
been changed, some from non-church attendance and non-membership to 
active participation. Others who had never taught Sunday school, or 
assumed any leadership’ in the church organization before, have carried 
responsibilities in boards and committees, choirs, ushering, services, etc. 
Twenty-seven Sunday-school teachers were actively enrolled in teaching 
at one time. Adding to the program are four choirs, a women’s work 
organization, and a youth program—all this taking dedication of life and 
commitment in time and energy. : | ; 
We could go on to tell of the activities of this nearly-three-year-old 
congregation, which might, be interesting evidence, but. surely not con- 
vincing. I am sure that it will be understood when I say that I am not 
completely free to analyze and describe people and human relations In 
process, for fear of upsetting the process. I cannot tell of some of ‘the 
happening and the things likely to happen, lest it come to — 
att those who are making them happen. | 
ae eturn to the area of one of the earlier questions. If we do not 
have all of it that we would like to have, we must make further careful 
analysis and spend enough time in introspection to try desperately to 
determine how we can better measure up to what we know we want and 
ought to be. Let us at least plow through the field, stirring up a little dirt, 
- some old bones, and perhaps a gem or two. | 
If.we are not as successful in the quantity and quality of new churches 
as we should be, the reasons, in my opinion, are not those that are usually 
given. If we are ineffective in evangelism and weak in spiritual commitment, 
it is not due to our doctrine, our mode of baptism, our peace position, or 
our form of communion. There is somethirig, in my opinion, inherently 
more subtle and so much a part of me as a Brethren, and of other Brethren, 
that it is unconscious and indistinguishable. Let us plow first into the 
soil of culture from which the Brethren emerged. The ethnic and cultural 
background and habits of the people showed up in their first rules of faith 
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and practice. They were practical Pietists, interested in the practical 
application of the Christian religion. They were not interested in mystical 
experiences, in beauty, or in emotional responses. They were interested 
in practical Christianity, in being good in everyday Christian living. They 
swept all beauty, symbolism, and drama out of the sanctuary, as did other 
Pietists and Protestants. The German-Dutch mind that is still distinguish- 
able in Brethren circles is that practical, rational, and analytical point of | 
view. 

The Brethren became marked in America by too long retaining the 
European customs. The Brethren lived in distinctive ethnic and cultural 
islands, not desiring to affect others, or be ere er world. . 
They increasingly became aware of their distinctiveness, which added 
further to their self-consciousness and sense of inferiority. ‘The Brethren 
| pattern increasingly became that of not letting oneself go emotionally, in 
word or testimony. They did not feel free to express a especially 
outside the inner circle. | | 

For the Brethren, the essence of religion was to be ae like Jesus. It 
was your religious duty and obligation to be good. Religion, therefore, | 
to the Brethren has been a duty, an obligation—a duty to keep and practice 
certain patterns of living. It has been rational and practical, to be sure, 
and enjoyed within the limits of the primary fellowship. Religion has 
been enjoyed much the same as other duties and chores that you have 
had to do. You might just as well be happy and sing while you did the 
dishes or got the wood, because it had to be done and it was your duty. But 
religion was surely not something that you enjoyed so much, or got so 
happy and thrilled about, that you literally burst at the seams and con- 
vincingly told others. What is the factor that made the early Christians 
so effective and convincing? What are some personal requirements for 
effective, dynamic, personal evangelism today? 

_ Brethren have not, traditionally, been concerned about making their 
church and church life attractive and interesting to non-Brethren people. 
We have been more concerned about goodness and’ piety than about 
‘developing the art of being attractive and winsome in the power of a 
spiritual personality. The art of being enthusiastically contagious and 
winsome has not been a major art in the Church of the Brethren. 


Plowing further into the past, the Brethren with their native ra- 
tionalism took an interest in modern higher learning over a half century 
ago. This interest in higher learning and modern rationalism has served 
well to increase.and maintain the Brethren wall of emotional isolation 
and sophistication. Modern, scientific rationalism has led to a feeling that 
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ion too seriously, as to their manner of living, 

or emotional eré“of an inferior class, uneducated, uninformed 
and ill-bred. The Bréthren, already suffering from too much of a stigma 
because of their peculiarities and oddities, were not interested in carrying 
further undesirable labels’and scars Of~yranding, desiring rather to be 
classed with the intellectuals, the scientific,\and the rational. This added 
to our practicality, our colorless form and lack of moving spiritual con- 
tagion. Many Brethren today are third- and fourth-generation Christians 
with a loyalty to-the-high ideals of our forefathers, with but little firsthand 
experience and little tingling of emotional experience to motivate us to free, 
dynamic expression. We can talk more freely about our past and about our 
virtues, about our good living, our service projects, and our practical | 
humanitarian Christianity than we can about our experiences with God, 
prayer, or spiritual living. We always carry a muffler on our excitement. — 
We want to be excited, enthusiastic, committed, and deeply spate without 
looking like it or acting like it. 2 | 

Back to the question for a moment, “Will our community churches 
be Brethren?” Frankly, my greatest concern is how to keep them from 
becoming too Brethren. The real problem I face is not how to make my 
church more Brethren, but how to make it more community and Christian. 
How can I keep it open so that the community will come freely? Already 
I am battling to prevent tendencies which block the open appeal and 
outreach to the community. As I have already said, we Brethren cannot 
help but color all with whom we come in contact. To alleviate any anxiety 
about being sufficiently Brethren in my local situation, I should state that 
a number of Brethren families, though driving some distance, have already 
gravitated to our church fellowship. 

There is another area that we must explore bifare leaving this 
_ problem. Is the theory or philosophy of the community church psycho- 
- logically and sociologically sound? Are people so constituted that they must 
belong or have a sense of belonging to a primary group essentially, like a 
_ denomination? Can a person become as loyally and devotedly attached to 

a secondary grouping as he can to te family of the Smiths or of the cscs 

into which he was born? | 

Are the motivating loyalties of most church members to the person pf 
Christ, as we would like to think, or to the emotional ties of the denomina- 
tion? If Christian loyalties are essentially to Christ, and a local- church 
unit keeps Him as a central figure before them, why should it not be possible 
to develop the necessary conditions for a primary group relationship? __ 


A basic question arises in the close examination of the community 


those who took their re 
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church philosophy. Is it possible to stimulate as strong motivation and 
devotion among persons who hold their ideas and ideals subject to change 
as it is with those who are positive, confident, and dogmatic? By the very 
definition of the word community, one must be open, tolerant, and gracious. 
_ The Brethren did not write a creed because they conceived that their 
posterity might see new truth and therefore need to change. If we are 
to remain true to our heritage, we must be open to truth and subject to 
change, yet hold convictions solidly enough to stand on them and be 
motivated into positive and vigorous action. 

Another very real factor that we must contend with in our metropolitan 
frontiers is that people are migratory and transitory, geographically and 
emotionally. People may give of themselves and their means in a certain 
degree of loyalty because the church is there and they and their family 


~~ need it now. But I would guess that very few are moved to greater loyalty 


because of deep convictions that the church must be established solidly 
in the life and thought of the community, or that it must be strong ten 
or twenty years later as their children grow older and‘ need a strong 
church to guide and support them. Very few metropolitan families think 
that where they are living now will be the community for their family 
for now and forever more. The average family approaches home building 
and community and church responsibilities with a sense of reserve, of 
moving and transit expectancy. This has a real effect on the life and 
program and commitment attainable in a local community church. 
There is something obviously good, valuable, and even desirable about 
a community church, where many of the neighbors on the same street, 
children from the same school and background, come to the same Sunday 
school and church. It gives an added encouragement and pull because of 
its nearness. It gives a sense of unity and community, of popularity and 
of importance, and of the proper role and position of the church in a 
community. | 
Where the principle of comity is observed, an economic saving 
accrues to the denominations. It is a svg from the embarrassment of. 
the apparent competition, conflict, and overlapping which have confused 


‘and discouraged many. Are we yet sure that the Protestant Reformation 


was a good idea? 

If we are going to do elthing about evangelizing our share of the - 
new semipagan frontier of America, how else can we do it but to come in 
with the leadership and limited resources we have, and gather together 
those Christians who want to work and worship together in the name of 
Christ, to build His church in every community? Eee. 
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Surely one can ‘fed in the Scripture, and in the spirit and teaching 
and prayer of Jesus, support and even stimulating motivation:to strive mon 
greater harmony, unity, and oneness among the believers. Jesus prayed, ‘ 
do not pray for these only, but also for those who are to believe in me 
through their word, that they may all be one; even as thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us, so that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me. The glory which thou hast given me I have given to 


them, that they may be one even as we are one, I in them and thou in me, 


that they may become perfectly one, so that the world may know that 
thou hast sent me and hast loved them even as thou hast loved me.”* 


*John 17:20-23. 
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To Serve the Present Age 
RicHarp N. MILLER 


“You have a difficult job if you think the Church of the Brethren can 
serve a new community and still remain Dunker!” This challenge met me 
in one of my introductory calls in Kettering; on the growing southern edge 
of Dayton, Ohio, re a Church of the Brethren is in the process of 
formation. 

Such a jolt was this brother’s skepticism that it sent me back to my 
study. A bombardment of thoughts, ranging from grandfathers with red 
beards to sons with lavender Buicks, ran through my mind. Finally I 
began to piece together principles and doctrines from our heritage which 
led me to conclude that Dunkers not only can but must serve the present 
age in order to remain Brethren. | 

There are certain basic concepts within our particular seeilicion which, 
if fully practiced, enable us to serve a new community better than many 
other denominations. Five stand out for me. Perhaps you will be reminded 
of others. 


A VISION FOR SERVICE—OUR DEFINITION OF THE CHURCH 


Our definition of the church gives us vision for service. It is the 
Brethren mark of distinction. It may help us to appreciate our view if we 
first look at other definitions which prevail in our day. 

Someone has suggested the cynical view that the church is the voluntary 
association of the more or less well behaved. Although many of us live as 
if this were our definition, it would not be er ‘by any official body 
or by any thoughtful Christian. 

Here is one that is widely accepted; it is the iedhetional | view held 
by Roman Catholics. The church, as they see it, is primarily the hierarchy 
of bishops and priests whose main function is to bring salvation to the 
people through the sacraments. Although their definition includes the | 
larger membership, the laity has no real function except to obey. Morality, 
though much to be desired, is not required of either the person in the pew 
or the priest at the altar. ‘The sacraments are performed ex opere operato, 
which means that the moral life of those who administer the sacraments 
has no bearing on their efficacy. ! 
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When Roman Catholics talk of the church _ speak of the hierarchy, 
believing that 


“Christ gave special power in His Church to. Saint Peter by making him the head 
of the apostles and the chief teacher and ruler of the entire Church” and intended the 
supreme power to be passed on to his successors, the Popes... [Roman Catholics claim] 
that divine authority to govern, to teach and to administer the sacraments throughout 
the entire Church is delegated by the Pope to the bishops and by the bishops to the 
priests and other clergy, and that the Church is to be defined as the ee of all 
who put themselves under the authority of the Pope.? 


-H. Richard Niebuhr defines this Raine Catholic view in a similar 
_ manner* and adds that with the exception of the “papal authority” clause, 


the major Protestant movement, represented by, Calvin and Luther, did 
not so much break with the institutional view as it challenged the function. 


He says, “The proper work of the church, in the conviction of the 


Reformers, was the preaching of ve gospel to which the administration 
of the sacraments was subordinate.” 
; Those of this tradition stress beliefs and. doctrine]: In this modified 
institutional view the church could be defined as the organization. of 
preachers whose main function is to save the people through right beliefs. 
Mention of the church in these circles often suggests Pastor So-and-so’s 
congregation because it tends to be preacher centere@ (as opposed to pope 
centered). 

Still another view subordinates the institutional to the communal 
conception. These people are not. so concerned with historic continuity 
(an unbroken line of apostolic succession) and universal organization as 


the institutionalists are. Instead they seek to establish fellowships. to be | 
measured and guided by primitive Christianity. This view has elements of 
the other two, but a third factor is added—discipleship. This group would 


define the church as a fellowship of those who, aided by the sacraments 
and the preaching of the gospel, seek to follow Jesus. The emphasis is not 
on the sacraments or on the beliefs of the individual, important as they 
are, but on the everyday living of the people in this fellowship. This is 


_ the view to which the Brethren have subscribed. 
Half of “our two-part definition can best be ‘illustrated by a story 


Archibald Rutledge tells. ‘The widow of a. Negro preacher was always 


_ looking after the poor and taking care of the he ret in the community. So 


* Reynolds, Arthur G., What’s the Difference? Prctvataae oul Roman Catholic Beliefs Compared 
(Toronto, Ontario, Canada: The United Church of Canada, 1954), page 28. Used by” permission | of the 
Board of Evangelism and Social Service of the United Church of Canada. 

* Niebuhr, H. Richard, “The Conceptions of the Church in Historic Christianity,” Encyclopedia of 
Religion, Vergilius ‘Ferm (ed.) (New York: The Philosophical Library, 1945), page 170. Used by 
permission. 

Ibid. 
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32 | BRETHREN LIFE AND THOUGHT 
appreciative was he of her work that he built a little home for her in his 
own back yard and equipped it with new furniture. But to his horror, what 
‘should she do but invite into her home the most disreputable Negro 
woman in the county! “How could you have done such a thing, inviting 
that creature into your pretty new homer” he asked. Her soft answer came 
back: “‘Jesus would.’’* 

This is thea only answer that counts. Every step of a Christian’s journey 
should be pres ed by the question, ““What would Jesus do?” or, more 
appropriately, ‘What would He have me do?” In the familiar novel, In 
His Steps, Chatles E. Sheldon tells the story of what happens. when a 
church begins agask this question. It takes the reader on an adventure 
of what Christianity ought to mean on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. If you have been caught’ up in 
the thrill and daring of life lived in the light of this question, you will 
understand a great part of our heritage. | 

Discipleship was a major concern of Jesus. He called men. to follow, 
to live as He lived, to know His will, and to do it. One of the things the 
_ first disciples learned was ‘“‘to serve the present age.” It is a lesson for all 

Christians. 

The history of Heifers bee Relief is well known to us, how it grew 
until now it is an incorporated interchurch program. It all began because 
one man, by virtue of his heritage, asked, ““What would Jesus‘have us do?” 
Certainly our discipleship ought to include serving our local communities 
as well as our world neighbors, and ministering ey as ve as in a 
| material way! | 

A second basic part of our view of the church is est seen in the 
original naming of the group at Schwarzenau. ‘They steered away from 
the use of the word church for it then implied an institution, something 


cold and unfriendly. Our present name, Church of the Brethren, was 


adopted by decision of Annual Conference in 1908. Before that time we 
were known simply as the Brethren. The emphasis was on. ‘fellowship. 

It is nearly impossible to be a lone disciple. The way is too difficult, 
the problems too hard to be solved without the aid of a oP of like- 
minded, dedicated persons. | 

Our concern for fellowship 1 is a neeniith we have to offer. ieeticsliy,: 
it has worked itself out in a number of ways. It destroyed a double 
standard of living, for one thing. In the Roman Catholic Church more is 
expected from those who take the vows of the religious orders. The man 


“Kennedy, Gerald, God’s Good News (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955), page 107. Used by 
permission of the publishers. | | 
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To SERVE THE PRESENT AGE 33 
in the pew has a much different standard of conta In some Protestant 
churches we find this same double standard; the layman is not expected 
to be as Christian as the minister. But in our tradition there is one standard. 
We are all disciples. 

Jt also has broken down If we are all to be followers 
of the Master, then all of us should take part in making decisions. When 


a local church is confronted with a problem, every member is called upon — 


to help find the answer. On a Brotherhood level, it is our Annual Con- - 


ference that has kept us together,” in spite of our differences. We have a 


fellowship in making decisions. 

Some who are new to the Church of the Brethren. are amused at 
hearing one. man address another as Breiner, (What young person has not 
had fun with the “brethren and sistern’’ routine?) This is another way 
that this fraternity took form. Our fathers realized that in a true fellowship 
it makes no difference whether a person is a doctor or a janitor, a Reverend 
or a Mister, a Miss or a Mistress. These are distinctions which tend to 
destroy fellowship. Although the historic mode of address is disappearing 
from the scene, the value is still very much alive in the modern practice 
of calling one ante? by first names. 

- Our definition of the church, with its unique emphasis on discipleship — 
and fellowship, is something that the world needs and anxiously awaits. It 


is a view that enables us to serve. In fact, it — us! Let us use 


vision we have. 


AN AUTHORITY FOR SERVICE—THE NEW TESTAMENT - 


Our authority for service is the New Testament.‘ We have made it 
our rule of faith and practice. Let us examine what this means to our 
present age. | 

To say that the New Testa ent is our rule of practice is to carry 
through the idea of discipleship.. Being a follower of Jesus is dependent 
on the New Testament. It is the only authoritative record of how Jesus 
lived, of what He taught, and of how the first members - the Christian 
church interpreted this for their day. 

There is this difficulty in the Brethren approach. We may say that 
it is our guide but neither read nor study it. Another danger is that we 
may be satisfied with only sections of the New Testament. We may lift 
up the Sermon on the Mount and skip. over the hope that Peter gives us 
in his first letter. We may affirm Matthew 18 but forget that this is one 


among five hundred fifty pages of truths. We say it speaks to our day, but 


we are likely to spend more time reading the newspaper. We say it is our 
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ak We need challenge to mene it so, lest we fall the victims of cold 
tradition! | / 

We have not only looked to the New Testament for guidance; bie have 
also looked to it for faith. It has been said that the Church of the Brethren 
does not believe in creeds. This is not exactly what our fathers have said. 
Their statement at its-best is a F pose one: The New Testament is our 
creed. 

Brethren have been aware of the dunaiti inherent in a creed. Gerald 
Kennedy, a Methodist bishop, affirms this part of our heritage, saying, 
“Any tendency to reduce religion to a creed is a bad tendency. For if it 
has its way and goes far enough, it takes all the life out of ateeens 
experience and turns it into a barren, dry legalism.’ 

Creeds very often ate stopping places. One becomes satisfied with 
mere words. It is like reading a one-page book report and thinking one 
has absorbed the whole book. Surely it is impossible to capture in one page 
all the author has intended us to know and to experience! 

After a Catholic friend heard our view explained, he mused, “It 


sounds good, but you have a terribly long creed to memorize if you take 


the whole New Testament.” He had made his point. 

Our creed is so long that we may not attempt to learn any of it. 
A person may grow up in the Church of the Brethren and not know 
what he believes. His creed may be so all inclusive that it means nothing. 

However, in times of crisis we take heart in the Twenty-third Psalm. 
It is concise. It sums up much of our faith. We believe and affirm it with 
power. In reality it has every element of a creed and we have Kes, wicemamasates 
its helpfulness. 

Let us then attempt to rephrase our statement, realizing both the 
value and the danger in a creed. We would be very close to the idea if we.- 
say, “We accept every creed that is in harmony with the New Testament, 
but hold as our final authority the whole New. Testament.” 

This helps us believe something, but keeps us growing. This affords us 


- the whole body of truth, but also gives it a skeleton so that it can stand the 


pressures of life. : | 
The New Testament is our guide, our creed, and, let us say, our 


approach in serving communities. Our fathers in this heritage were more 
interested in building a Christian church than in furthering a denomina- _ 
tion. They invited their neighbors, “Explore the New Testament with — 


_us. How do you understand this? Will you join us as we wd to put this 


into practice?” With this approach they grew. 


Op. cit. 
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There came a time, however, when our fathers became more interested 
in advancing a denomination. They became strict and rigid with no room 
for growth in thought. A friend tells of an old Dunker on whom he called 
as a young pastor. The man had great faith in “the Book.’ Over and 
over he affirmed, “I base my whole life on the Good Book.” You can 
imagine my friend’s surprise when he learned the “good book” was not the 
New Testament but, rather, the minutes of the Annual Conference of the 
Church of the Brethren. At times we have not been wholly Christian. 
During these years we- have not grown either in character or in numbers. 

The value of the New Testament approach is that it reaches people 
where they are. They may not know anything about the Church of the 
Brethren, but if we explain that this is a church that rests its case on the 
New T caren and if we-seek to make it so, our churches will grow in 
significance in the lives and affairs of their communities. 


A PLAN FOR SERVICE—A CONCERN FOR FAMILIES 


Reading through the New Testament, one is impressed with the 
part the family played in the early church. The first congregations met 
in the homes of Christians. Whole families were baptized into the church. 
This seems to have been a fairly common practice and a sound one indeed! 


— It is difficult for us to imagine how hard it would be to‘live the Christian 


life in a non-Christian home. Missionaries make this dilemma vividly real 
to us. I suppose it would be something like attempting to cure an alcoholic 
without taking him out of his Skid Row environment. As much as he 


might want to stop drinking, everything is against him as long as he lives. 


with others unable to control their lives in the face of constant temptation. 

To.a lesser, but marked, degree, it is difficult to train a child in the 
Christian way unless both parents are actively living the Christian life 
themselves. It is easy to understand why:a child might not become really 
interested in attending Sunday-school if his parents were simply to bring 


him in the car and come back to pick him up. We learn more from example 


than from instruction, and when parents are not interested in the church it 
is not long until a child’s enthusiasm wears off. 
_° The church at its best has been a family church, It began in the 
home. It had its most rapid growth when it spread from family to family. 
It has its highest ethical achievements when whole families, Father than 
just individuals, come into the church. 
Construction of church buildings did not really get mn ee until 
about three hundred years after Jesus’ death and resurrection. It was during 


this same time that Christianity became the state religion. The church. 
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being a state institution, church buildings could be built through taxes. 
Under these circumstances of required giving, of large institutions, and of 
formalized worship, Christians-lost their zeal for the faith and their ideals 
were lowered—so much so that some historians call this period the fall 
of the church.* Perhaps it was only a coincidence that the church was more 
interested in itself as an institution than in the Christian family. 


In Europe today one is impressed by the great cathedrals. ‘They are 
meant to symbolize man’s reach toward God. But to a man with a conscience 
they symbolize something else as he stands looking at the churches, grand 
and magnificent, and then at the hovels in which people are forced to live. 


People have at times been made slaves to the church, overburdened with © 


forced taxes, in order to build churches “to the glory of God.”’ Contrast this 


with some of our recently built churches, erected by the members throtigh 


voluntary gifts and dedicated not only to the glory of God but also to their 
neighbors’ good. Churches should be built to serve families and. to help 
them glorify God. 

| It was partly out of necessity that the early Brethren met in homes, 
but they must have appreciated their family church for it was fifty-two years 
before they purchased a building in which to worship.” They, too, / 


gathered in homes. They had caught something of the power \and 


enthusiasm of the early Christian church, spreading the faith from family 
to family. 


Even in this first place of worship in Germantown, Pennsylvania, they 


did not refer to it as a church (that was too cold and institutional a term), 
but rather they called it a “church house.” And to make it even more 
homelike they arranged part of it. as a residence in which a widow lived. 
When they came to worship, they entered a home. ie 

The church at its best is a family church where the whole amily « comes 
to worship, and we would add that the family at its best is a church family. 
Family living is not easy. We are a group of individualists, wanting to see 
the family move in the direction we personally want it to go. 

A happy family, however, cannot long be happy if selfishness displays 
its divisive power. The family members must somehow be motivated to 
love and to serve, and to discover a unity of spirit. Experience has proved 
the truth of Jesus’ words: “If a kingdom is divided against itself, that 
kingdom cannot stand. And if a house is divided against itself, that house 
will not be able to stand.’* On the positive side, it is more than a slogan, 


4 


. Troeltsch, Ernst, The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1950), and Heering, G. J., The Fall of Christianity (Fellowship Publications, 1928). 

* Mallott, Floyd E., Studies in Brethren History (Elgin: Brethren Publishing House, 1954), page 62. 

® Mark 3:24, 25 (RSV). 
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it is a familiar truism that “families that pray together, stay together. c 
. Sometimes parents have a low estimation of their influence. In a lecture 
on The — as Teacher, Jesse H. Ziegler presented this table: 


Relative Influence of Various 
Individuals on a Child’s Life® ee 


| f Correlation 
Sunday-school teachers .................. 002 | 


According to this table, parents have twenty times ‘more influence than a 
schoolteacher, and about two hundred seventy- -five times more influence 
than a Sunday-school teacher. 

Tomorrow’s world will be determined, not by the achat nor by the 
Sunday-schools, nor even by the church, but by the homes of our land. 


Because I want a Christian world, I am interested in the church helping | 


families be Christian families. 
Our plan for serving should use the family. It is ‘the basic unit of 


the church. This plan has been a part of our heritage, and it can be made | 


even more so. .We need churches to explore ways in which they can 
better serve families, and to help families better serve God. 


AN ATTITUDE FOR SERVICE—NO FORCE IN RELIGION 


-However important vision, approach, and method may be, the success 
or failure of the Church of the Brethren in serving communities will’ be 
determined not so much by our theological beliefs or by our practices, but 
to a large degree by our attitudes. aoe 

A guiding principle for service is this:. There lncuhd be no force in 
religion. Jesus called His disciples; He did not shanghai them. To live as 


He lived was more of an invitation than a threat. He did not force His 
ideas on people. Hane 2 he planted seeds and let them grow. The Master ~ 
invited all people—the sinners and those of good repute, the skeptics and 

the credulous, and the active and the contemplative. His basic require- 


ment was that they were to ‘commit their lives to Him and be bint to 
grow. 


| 
—* Jesse H. a a lecture to a class in the program of Christian education, Bethany Biblical 
i 1953. | ig 
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This is the same attitude in which George Fox and the English Quakers 
served. Several things within the Quaker belief appealed to William Penn, 
who though not a militarist was not then a pacifist. He asked George Fox,’ 
_ “If I join, how long can I carry my sword?” Fox replied, “As long as 
thou canst.” ‘This is the Christlike attitude. This is the principle of no 
force in religion. 

Several things gave rise to this tenet within our heritage. Of aga 
our emphasis on the New ‘Testament and discipleship contributed, b 
sometimes it takes historical happenings to make certain biblical truths 
stand out in boldface type.’ 

At the time the Brethren got their start, almost all the churches 
practiced infant baptism. Roman Catholic, Lutheran, and Reformed 
churches believed in baptism as holding a sort of magical power.. A baptized 
baby automatically became a church member. Membership in the church 
was not a voluntary decision. There was not the freedom of choice 
which is so much a part of the gospel. i 

Lack of opportunity for decision does not build strong Christians or 
vital churches. This is one of the reasons for the low church attendance 
in countries that still have state churches and hold the more conservative 
view of infant baptism. In America, at least, infant baptism has changed 
in significance. Here, for the most part, it is symbolic. It is for the parents, 
and not primarily for the child. Many churches, however, still hold to 
this form even though it is no more than a parent dedication service. 

The Brethren, seeing the need for parents to dedicate themselves to 
the task of providing a Christian home for the child, hold a service of 
dedication, but because we believe in the principle of no force in religion 
we do not baptize an individual until he attains an age when both the act 
and the decision mean something to him. 

We believe a person should not be forced into religion, nor ¢ should he 
be forced to be religious. We speak often of religious freedom in America. ° 
For some reason we give the Puritans and Pilgrims the credit for this. It is 
true that many groups came to America in search of religious freedom, 
but not all of them wanted freedom for everyone—just freedom for 
themselves. If they had had their way, church and state would have been 
united. The groups that really championed religious freedom in America 
were the Baptists, the Quakers, the Mennonites, and the Church of the 
Brethren, and it was because of their firm belief in the principle of no 
force in religion. Expressed positively, it is respect for conscience. 

Brethren respect conscience because we believe it is the voice of God 
speaking. If we disobey conscience, we disobey God. Roman Catholics 
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teach that conscience must be subjected to the church for God’s voice is 


_ supposed to be stronger in the church. This ought to be true, but it is not 
_ always, When a church becomes institutionalized so that it has property 


to defend, or when it identifies itself with a political order, it may have its 
ears closed to the voice of God. 

For instance, at the time of the Reformation, church and state were one. 
It was hard to tell whether the state turned to the church for guidance, or 
whether the church did what the state -desired. Before long the three 
churches in Germany (Roman Catholic, Lutheran, and Reformed) found 
themselves in a series of wars over religion and politics. It was called the 
Thirty Years War, a war so devastating that by its consummation more than 
half the people had been killed, whole cities and villages had disappeared, 
and two thirds of all German property had been destroyed.’ Surely this 
was not God’s will, nor were these churches eager to hear God speak in 
this situation. This catastrophic war,/plus the idea of discipleship, led 
the Brethren to uphold pacifism as thé Christian response to war. In other 
words, Christians should not use force to gain others to their point of view. 

This is not intended to be an adequate discussion of pacifism. I simply 
bring it up to show how the Church of the Brethren copes with differences. 
At one time Brethren excommunicated members who went to war, but 
one can see the inconsistency of this. If we believe in no force in religion, 
then the church must permit the individual to choose which way-he shall 


‘go, and because we have a respect for the voice of God, we must i 6 


each individual and his right to his own decision. 

We believe that a person should not be forced into religion, nor forced 
to be religious, and that religious forms should not be forced upon an 
individual. Forms and practices have a way of dividing us. Even little 
differences are made to seem tremendous. Until last year I thought that 
Methodists and Lutherans would feel very much at home in an Evangelical 
United Brethren communion service. To an outsider the services look 


very much alike. However, a Methodist told me, “I just can’t experience 


the same feeling in observing communion with your church [I was serving 
in an EUB church at the time] because I always took communion.at the 
rail, and you take it in the pew.” A Lutheran lady added, “I don’t think | 
the EUB’s practice communion according to the Bible, because they use 
individual cups rather than a common chalice.” These comments provoked 
a smile from me, since, being of still another tradition, I felt that none of 


the three exactly as the New Testament suggests. 


20“The Thirty Years War,” The World Book Encyclopedia (New York: The Field Enterprises, 
Inc., ams, Volume 16. 
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But for that matter there have been numerous modifications in the 
communion service as held in the Churches of the Brethren. Some hold 
it in the basement, some in the sanctuary; some with only the bread and 
the wine, some with the meal and feet-washing as well; some with sand- 
wiches at the meal, and others with beef, broth, and bread; some in the 
morning, some in the evening; some with leavened bread and some with 
unleavened bread; some with unleavened bread punched with a three- 
pronged fork, and some with five . . . and you could add others. But this 
is sufficient to impress us with the fact that there are differences within a 
denomination as well as differences between ‘denominations. 

'Now comes the $64,000 question: How can a church, serving a com- 
munity (new or old), hold a communion service that will have meaning 


_for everyone? One thing we can do is to go back to the New Testament. 


Most of us have accepted various traditions rather than letting our service 
grow out of the Bible. We should give the New Testament a chance to 
speak for itself to our age. 

Individual churches ought to étudy the various accounts" to discover 
the original purpose of the communion service. One of the obvious con- 
clusions concerning this sacrament which divides us is that it was intended 
to unite Christ’s followers. Next, we need to discover as nearly as we can 
the early practice. This should give us humility’ for we will observe that 
already we Brethren have made modifications in the service in order to 
serve Christians in different times and places. We will learn also that there 
is some difference of opinion within the gospel narratives as to whether 
this was the Passover meal or another ceremony (and this would determine 
the kind of bread that is used). Finally, we need to discover anew the 
meaning of the symbols (the various parts of the service). This should 
lead us to greater concern for the big ideas (the spiritual ones) and less 
for the mechanics of the ceremony. 

I am suggesting that with this biblical appicuil we may be led to a 
service that will be neither Brethren, nor Methodist, nor Lutheran, but, 
rather, Christian. We will be aided also by our principle of no force in 


religion. This is how it worked out in one church. A very wise pastor came 


to a large Church of the Brethren and found that only a very few members 
attended the communion service. The reason? A majority of people did 
not want to wash feet. A few had been trying to ) force this practice on the 
rest, and failed. 


“ hy Corinthians 11:17-34; Mark 14:12-26; Matthew 26:17-29; Luke 22:7-20; John 13:1-30; 6:51, 
56. 
42See the discussion by S. MacLean Gilmour, The Interpreter’s Bible (New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1952), Volume 8, page 378. For further discussion see Elmer Freeman, rhe Lord’s 
Supper in Protestantism (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1945), page 13. 
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The pastor, using this principle, made a few changes in the service. 
Instead of meeting in the basement, the participants met in the sanctuary. | 
The whole service was in candlelight. ‘There was a worship center. They 
had their fellowship meal as they sat together in the pews. As for feet- 
washing, this was optional. Hymns were sung and played as those who 
wanted to share in this.part of the service went to a side room. In the 
sanctuary the pastor gave a short meditation on the meaning of this part of 
the service—of the need for purity of heart, for humility and concern for 
others. ‘The first time only a handful of people washed feet, but within a 
year more and more people, having seen the meaning of it all, joined in 
until almost the, whole congregation participated in the complete service. 
It was a happier church for having respected conscience. . 

This should ‘be our attitude in serving: We will neither force people 
into religion, nor force them to be religious, nor force religious forms on 
them, but, rather, we shall respect the conscience and the Christian ex- 
perience of each one who joins our fellowship with the desire to grow 
in Christian love. ar 


A. DRAMA Gor SERVICE — _ FEET-WASHING 


The Brethren also have a drama for service. It is the Christian 
ordinance of feet-washing, symbolizing cleansing and humility. 

Although I feel it has great meaning, I fear that the more rigidly we 
hold to this form as a basic part of the:communion service (that is, if we 
feel it is impossible to hold communion at any time without it) the 
more likely we are to lose its significance. It was instituted to teach us 
humility, and yet we practice it with pride. If faith without works is dead, 
feet-washing without humility is dead. 

It is possible» and I would say probable, that there are many congrega- 
tions practicing communion with only the bread and the wine whose 
services are prefaced with greater humility than ours. I think of several 
Brethren services I have attended where a: brother from another denomina- 
tion would have been denied the right to commune. What is this but pride? 

In Chicago two years ago, a group of us Brethren found ourselves 
in an African Methodist Episcopal church on communion Sunday. Some 
of us wondered if we would be invited to commune, and after the invitation 
was extended, I wondered if all would accept. Everyone did, and it was 

meaningful experience. There around the table of our Lord worshiped 
rethren and Methodist, Caucasian and Negro. This is the way it should be. 
_ The question in my mind upon leaving this service was whether or not 
we would have shown the same humility and the same concern if they had 
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visited our service on communion Sunday. We have a practice, a form, a 


drama for service. May it wash away our pride, that we may better serve 
the communities in which we live. 


THE LORD CALLS US TO SERVE 


The Lord calls us to serve our present age. He speaks through our 
heritage to those of us in new communities where our neighbors, uprooted 
from former church homes, may easily drift away from religion to be 
counted among the vast unchurched. He speaks to those of us in urban 
communities where neighborhoods are changing in class and in color, and 
we must either serve or die. He speaks to those of us in rural churches 
where the community is so stable that rigid boundaries have long been 


drawn between the churched and the unchurched, the Brethren and 


the non-Brethren. 


This is what our heritage says to me: “You have a vision of what the - 
church can become—a fellowship of disciples, learning, growing, and fol- 


lowing the Master together. You have the New Testament as an authority 
out of which your practice, your faith, and your approach should continue 
to grow. You have a plan that is sound: a keen interest in family living 
and an appreciation of what this basic unit of society can do to shape the 
world’s tomorrows. Your respect for conscience and for the religious 


experiences of others gives you the attitude for service. All this finds its 


final and dramatic challenge in the ordinance of feet-washing.” 


These are things which the Church of the Brethren holds dear. And 
since we do, we must share them or we shall lose them. A church that 


will risk losing its life in the service of a community will discover it has : 
new life in its Lord. It was a wise cagyoags who said, “If we have a reason for 


existing, we have a reason for serving.” 
Enough of this history and theory! The Le ‘calls us to be about 
our work. We have a present age to serve! 
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Brethren Approach the State 
| A. STAUFFER CURRY. 


This article, originally written as a study paper for an interdenom- 
inational consultation, is not an attempt to outline any particular course of 
action related to our Brethren approach to the state. Instead, it is an 
effort to look at some of the things we have been doing in the hope that 
we may better evaluate them and perhaps be prepared better to plan for the 
future. ‘The observations are confined for the most part to the Washington 
scene and do not include what Brethren are doing in connection with state, 
county, and local governments. The latter coutd. be the subject of a very 
fruitful study because it is a well-known fact that we have been active 
in local temperance, anti-vice, and other campaigns». We have members who 
are local office holders and the writer is personally acquainted with Brethren 
who held such positions as judge, county commissioner and mayor. 

The Brethren approach to the state does not seem to be based upon 
any clearly outlined plan or philosophy of action. Some phases of our 
approach are closely related to the anticonscription movement. Others grow 


out of the familiarity of Brethren leaders with the pronouncements and ac- | 


tivity of the National Council of Churches related to government and 
public affairs. Still other activities are related to their long-standing affinity 
for the temperance movement. More recently the Washington seminar 
movement originated by the Methodists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 


Friends, Baptists, and others has given impetus to annual Brethren seminars, - 


during which Congressmen and officials of the administrative branch of 


the government are interviewed. Administrative expedience, including oc- 


casional fiscal advantage to their relief and rehabilitation program, has 
brought the Brethren into contact with the state at several points. From 


time to time the relief program of the church coincided with similar ac- — 


tivities of the government, or agencies with which the government was 
affiliated. This sometimes led to a somewhat unpremeditated approach to 


the state. An example of this may be the rather sudden development of | 


significant plans for the ‘‘seagoing cowboy” program. 

The major point, however, at which the Brethren developed an 
approach to the state was in connection with the draft law of 1940. 
Prior to that time a few Brethren leaders, well known in the peace move- 
ment, made an approach to the state apparently through the influence of 
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the political action emphasis of pacifism among many churches during the 
1920’s and the 1930’s. In passing, it may be noted that the historic peace 
position of the church was given great impetus by the general growth of 
pacifism following World War I. The influence of the Quakers upon the 
Brethren peace leadership during these years may not be minimized. 
Out of all of this there seems to emerge a rather clear call for 
more articulation by the Church of the Brethren on the objectives, pro- 
cedures, underlying philosophy, and relevance to basic Christian functions 
and doctrines, in their approach to the state. At the same time, it is the 
observation of many Brethren, and others, in spite of the conglomerate 
influences noted above, that they already have a distinctive, and uniquely 
“Brethren,” approach. 


BRETHREN ARE FINDING THEIR WAY THROUGH SEVERAL 
CROSS-CURRENTS 


In their approach to the state, the Brethren are attempting to find their 


way amid several cross-currents of thought. One current is represented 
by some leaders who, consciously or unconsciously, seem to have accepted 
the pacifist political action approach of the past few decades. The cautious 
among these would limit their activities to seeking recognition for conscien- 
tious objectors, opposing UMT, and working for temperance. Others, 
less cautious, would expand Brethren efforts to urge disarmament, support 
a technical assistance program, enlist support for the United Nations, work 
for broader civil liberties and civil rights, urge help to refugees, liberalize 
the immigration law,.and the like. Opposing this trend toward pacifist 
political activity there seems to be a subtle recent current in the direction 
of adopting some of the assumptions of nonpacifist political actionists— 
namely, those who seem preoccupied with attempts to stop Communist 
military activities. Occasionally one hears Brethren who attempt to state 
these two approaches in the same breath. 


The pacifist political action current is undergirded by the point of 
view which is variously stated as the doctrine of nonresistance, the third 
alternative of the 1948 Amsterdam Assembly that all war is wrong, the phi- 
losophy of nonviolent resistance, and the like. (This paper cannot attempt 
to delineate the many approaches which are often oversimplified in the 
general term pacifism.) The.nonpacifist political action program is usually 
supported by those who hold the so-called second Amsterdam alternative— 
namely, that while all war is evil, there are times when Christians find .it 
necessary to engage in it. 


A much stronger cross-current seems to exist between those he think | 
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the approach to the state should be expanded in volume and intensity and 
those, on the other hand, who think the Brethren should keep out of poli- 


tics. Especially should they keep away from Washington. The opposition. 


to an expanded approach to the state includes (1) those who adhere strictly 
to the traditional Brethren doctrines of nonconformity to and isolation from 
the world; (2) those who have imbibed doses of a certain type of pessimism 

regarding hopes of improving this world, apparently growing out of some 
interpretations of modern neo-orthodoxy; and (3) those who fear involve- 


_ment in a liberal political philosophy, the Brethren for the most part 


seeming to hold a somewhat conservative political point of view. 

Some observers have described a trend, which indicates a certain 
cross-current of influences, operating within the Brethren. Vernon H. 
Holloway, commenting in the February 1950 issue of Social Action (Con- 
es Evangelical and Reformed) makes this observation: 

. Nonresistant pacifism for these two peace churches [Brethren and Mennonites] 
was not a political ethic. They were the chief source of conscientious objectors in 
wartime, but their pessimism concerning man and secular society contradicted the 
optimism and activism of liberal] social Christianity. 

Only when the traditional separatism and other-worldliness of the Brethren became 
weakened, and was dipplaced by liberal optimistic beliefs, did Brethren individuals 
and occasional groups support the pacifist movement of the thirties.. The recent 


‘testimony of the Brethren Service Commission against the North Atlantic Treaty is 


inconceivable on the basis of their historic tradition and reflects the comparatively . 
recent shift in their religious and social views." 

Holloway then quotes the late Rufus D. Bowman, Brethren leader, to, 
summarize his observation: ‘““The Brethren moved from the Mennonite 
position, which is that of living as guests in a country, toward the position 
of the Society of Friends—that of accepting for citizenship.” 


BRETHREN HAVE LONG SINCE PARTICIPATED IN VOTING 
AND HOLDING OFFICE 


| - Already in 1866, Annual Conference, the legislative body. of the 
church, while urging members not to vote, did not make it a test of fel- 
“.,. . this Annual Meeting recom- 
mends to the members of the church to refrain from voting, fearing that 
by voting we may compromise our nonresistant principles; but we rec- 
ommend sine co toward those who vote, not making baie. a test of 
fellowship. . 


| * “Power Politics and the Christian esadienca,* published in Social Action, usin XVI, Number 
2, page 20, February 15, 1950 (289 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y.). 

* Ibid., page 20. 

* Revised Minutes of the Annual ——. 1778-1898 (Brethren Publishing House, 1899, Mt. 
Morris, Illinois), page 166. 
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At this stage, however, the Brethren were adamant on the matter of 
acting officially in government. In answer to a query asking if Brethren 


may be allowed to “officiate in reconstructing the government, in holding 


elections, and participating in conventions,” the following was voted into 
the minutes of Annual Conference: |““We consider it contrary to the Gospel, 
as pep ood by the Brethren, to act officially in any ent Ynatter 
whatever.” 

Near the end of the century a series of queries from local churches 
reached Annual Conference, for official action, on the holding of the 
offices of constable, state legislator, assessor, school director, appraiser, town- 
ship trustee, and postmaster. In all cases—except postmaster, which was 


quite acceptable—the Brethren were advised by Annual Conference not — 


to hold office. Office-holding was often related to the doctrine of non- 


jamnenye. In 1876 Conference advised against a school directorship because - 


“a school director, according to the laws of the State, may _ to collect 
school tax, and imprison a person if he does not pay his tax.” 


But in 1891 a decision was made, reaffirmed in 1893, which gave local 


churches authority to approve office-holding. Answering a query about 
serving as township trustee, Conference stated: | 

We decide that Brethren should not ask) or electioneer for civil office, or attend 
nominating conventions,| but if they are elected without such efforts and the office is 
imposed upon them, they may, with the consent of their respective churches, serve, 
when so doing will not compromise any Gospel principles; and, further, we strongly 
advise Brethren to keep out of politics altogether.° : pa) 

During the last half-century the church has moved, following the 
“ice-breaking” decisions noted above, to the position where many leaders 
now actually urge members to seek and hold office. Other contemporary 
of course, still do not encourage office-holding. 


PRESENTING BRETHREN TESTIMONY ON CERTAIN ISSUES 
a HAS BECOME ROUTINE 


During the last ten or twenty years it has become accepted practice for 


the Brethren, usually through the Brethren Service Commission, to present 
testimony to Congressional committees on proposals for Selective Service, 
-Universal Military Training, and the bills which would prohibit the inter- 
state advertising of alcoholic beverages. Firm opposition is expressed 
against any form of conscription, although Congress is requested to include 


provisions for conscientious objectors. They have also offered testimony 


* Ibid., page 166. 
Ibid., page 168. 
Ibid., page 169. 
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on refugees, student exchange, civil rights, the Atlantic Pact, FEPC, Arab 
relief, and other issues, but only infrequently. 


THE RELIEF AND REHABILITATION PROGRAM HAS PUT THE. 


BRETHREN IN CONTACT WITH THE STATE 


‘The movement hock and forth of church officials, relief workers, food, — 
clothing, heifers, displaced persons, exchange students, and missionaries 


between our country and foreign lands has brought-many Brethren’ into 
contact with the state in interesting ways. These movements have also 


put the Brethren into contact with numerous. public international agencies. — 


Little if any opposition to this general approach has been voiced by the 
church constituency. The church willingly accepted the idea of becoming, 
in effect, a procurement agency for. UNRRA in the “seagoing cowboy” 
program following World War II. The church has accepted State Depart- 
ment funds in administering the church’s contracts in the student-exchange 
program. ‘T’he church has voiced no objection to the acceptance of payment 
of passage by the state for shipping heifers, chicks, goats, clothes, and food to 
needy countries. Some church officials are known to have felt no objections 
to free tickets, from the United States government or international agencies, 
for their own passage on administrative visits. Personal acquaintance and 


goodwill between Passport Division and Brethren officials have facilitated 


administration of the church’s overseas program on numerous occasions. 
It will be recalled, in connection with the subject of administrative 
contacts with the state, that the Brethren generally felt little opposition, or 
none at all, to the CRS arrangement. Some religious groups such as the 
American Friends Service Committee developed vigorous objections to it. 
It might also be noted, in this connection, that Brethren have voiced 
no opposition to social security for ministers. In fact, they joined whole- 
heartedly in the attempt to bring it about. Their own pena — 
needed supplementation. 4 
Whether the acceptance of these forms of administrative co-operation 


_is the result of careful evaluation in terms of church-state relationships is 


not fully known. It is more probable that the rank and file of the member- 
ship have not given thought to the problem, but merely accept this Brethren 
activity as not ee ence or church-state issues. | 


THE BRETHREN ENGAGE IN MASS VISITATION 
TO WASHINGTON 


It seems safe to assume that at least three thousand or four thousand 


Individual Brethren, not including sightseers, have visited Washington in 


4 
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connection with their interest in political education and action since 1947. 
The number actually may exceed four thousand. This mass movement is 
taking place.in three settings. | 

First, the defeat-conscription zeal of the Brethren sent large numbers 
of ministers and laymen to Washington bent on seeing their Congressmen 
and Senators in those years when the draft was an issue before Congress. 
In 1947 there were both the peace train and peace planes, largely from the 
west coast. A great proportion of the passengers were Brethren, who were 


largely responsible for the idea. The inspiration for these was both local 


and national. As one national leader said wryly, “I know it was a grass 
roots movement; I was there when it happened.” On the day UMT was 
defeated in the spring of 1952 by the House, the halls of the Capitol were 
lined with Brethren, amidst many others, at the moment the vote (or gen- 
eral confusion) shelved UMT. Almost every year since 1947 saw scores and 
hundreds of Brethren showing up in Washington to. interview legislators. 
Unfortunately, from the viewpoint of those favoring this activity, zeal 
“seems to have flagged in 1955. Brethren may thus be Nene for the 
gains made toward universal conscription in 1955. 

A second stimulus to mass Washington visitation is the seminar move- 
ment. About seventeen hundred Brethren youth, ministers, and laymen 
have attended’ seventeen three- to four-day Brethren study seminars since 
1949. Recently these included a one-day study session at the United Nations 
headquarters in New York. Discussions are held with legislators, govern- 
ment administrative officials, church Washington representatives, reporters, 
and others on militarization, foreign policy, religious freedom, civil liber- 
ties, civil rights, and similar problems. Practically everyone who ever at- 
tended a seminar has interviewed at least one Congressman or Senator. 
Very: few, if any, legislators from areas including Brethren concentrations 
across the country are not acquainted with the doctrine of nonresistance. 


The Brethren are well known in segments of the State Department, the — 


Agriculture Department; Selective Service, the Interior Department, and 


other agencies. Officials have reported that the State Department speakers - 


at seminars are carefully briefed on the fact of the Brethren belief in non- 
resistance. The seminars are attracting wide interest. The latest youth 
seminar had over two hundred in attendance. | 

Third, many Brethren visit Washington to attend hearings on bills to 
prevent interstate advertising of alcoholic beverages. One third to one 


half of those attending recent hearings on this ic: are reported to have 


been Brethren. 
Letter-writing and telegram-sending go hand in neues with this mass 
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activity. Evidence points to the Brethren as. rather prolific letter writers. 
Following a listing in 1947 of the UMT Commission members in the 
Gospel Messenger, the Brethren organ, the executive secretary of the 
commission reported that “every Brethren minister in the country must 
- have written every Commission member.” During the efforts to secure CO 
recognition in the immigration law, and on many other occasions, there 
was evidence of much letter-writing. 


INDIVIDUAL AND INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACTIVITY 
One well-known Brethren minister has carried on a sort of one-man 
program to influence legislators on issues, particularly UMT. He secures 
hosts of introductory letters from. friends over the country, then interviews 
legislators from many states as the personal representative of his friends. 
He offers testimony as an individual. He writes to constituents of given . 
legislators, telling of the good work these\legislators are doing, and recom- 
mends their re- election. He is a fast friend of some Pecitegt as a conse- 
quence. | | 
This same Brethren worker than stimulated a state — of churches 
to carry on political activity. He has instituted many anti-tUMT rallies. 
Other Brethren have given interdenominational a in this regard, 
although it is not widespread. : | 
One Brethren agriculturalist has won distinction through his trips 
to the Capitol for purposes of offering testimony on macamny issues relate 
to ) international brotherhood and goodwill. | 
The scope of this article does not include a diecabaiions of the many 


:, Brethren who serve with distinction in the national government, especially 


the executive branch. ‘Thus far we have had no Brethren Senators or Repre- 
sentatives, with only occasionally a few workers serving in the legislative 
branch, usually as clerks in Senate or House offices. Few, if any, have served 
in the judicial branch of the government. And, while numerous Brethren 
(quite often, they become ex-Brethren) have worked very close to high 
‘officials, few have ever served as so-called top policy makers. 


The writer is well acquainted with many Brethren who give | faithful 
service in every department of the government: State, Defense, ‘Treasury, 
Agriculture, Interior, Commerce, Justice,. Post Office, Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Many other Brethren serve well with numerous 
additional independent government agencies. ae 


The work of several A ig Brethren in international organiza- 
tions such as the UN is well known. | 
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INTERDENOMINATIONAL APPROACH ON CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTION 


It is well known that Brethren have worked at the SES level on 
gaining and preserving recognition for conscientious objectors. This was 


done largely through an interagency and interdenominational group known — 


as the National Service Board for Religious Objectors. ‘The work of the 
Brethren in this connection will not be described here. Their work during 


World War II has been well publicized. Developments following the draft. 
law of 1948, as amended from time to time, will probably be described in 


works similar to those released after World War II. | | 

Severgl misconceptions regarding the work of the National Service 
Board seem to have spread among the Brethren constituency. Some look 
on it as a peace education organization, but actually it is a service and not 
an educational agency. It helps conscientious objectors on technical matters, 
but does not advise persons to take the CO position. This agency does not 
Oppose (and by definition does not favor) UMT, but simply works to 
preserve recognition of conscience in any legislative, judicial, or executive 
development touching conscientious objectors. 


However, the most concentrated and persistent Brethren approach’ 


to the state has been made in connection with CO’s and. seems least 
opposed by the church constituency. | 


THE BRETHREN DISCUSS CO-ORDINATION OF THEIR 
APPROACHES TO THE STATE 


There are some Brethren who seem to feel that there is too much ac- 
tivity in connection with the state and they apparently hope to have it 
reduced. Others seem to feel that the activity should be expanded and a 
' Brethren Washington office set up for the purpose of facilitating and Co- 
ordinating the work. Still others feel the activity should remain as it is, 
but with considerable refinement. Others feel the work should be co-ordi- 


nated in some joint arrangement through the National Council of Churches, - 


the National Service Board for Religious Objectors, the Friends Committee 
on National Legislation, or some similar organizations. 


A number of. needs seem imminent at this juncture. These include 
(1) a statement of the underlying Brethren philosophy of approach to the 
state; (2) an evaluation of the outcomes of the approach over the past ten 
or twenty years; and (3) an attempt to outline the needs, or absence of them, 
in the approach_of Brethren to the state over the next decade or two. Were 
time and space not a factor one would be tempted to delve into these. 
But they must await further research. 
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The Church of the Brethren and the State 


Rurvs D. BowMANn 


The problem of church and state ,is the major problem facing the 
churches in this generation. It has been a crucial problem for the Chris- 
tian church since New Testament times. And in this age of power 
culture, with the emergence and development of the totalitarian nation 
state, the very soul of the church ' in danger. 


THE CENTRAL PROBLEM 


The central problem is that the Christian who desires to be a loyal 
citizen and also faithful to the teachings of Christ faces a dilemma. There 


is often a conflict between the teachings of Christ and the demands of 


the state. Especially is this true when a developing “totalitarian state” 
is claiming the right to exercise complete control over man. Should the 
Christian give absolute obedience to the state; or should he obey the will 


of God at any cost? In times of war, should the Christian submit to . 


military conscription, or should he follow the teachings of Jesus at om 
price of suffering? This is the dilemma of the Christian. 

The problem facing the church is just as serious as that of the Christian:. 
Up until the time of Constantine, Christians in the early church were 
prevailingly pacifist. There was a clear-cut separation of church and state, 
and Christians regarded themselves as citizens of heaven. Christians felt 
also that they were giving spiritual reality to the Roman society. But with 
the conversion of Constantine in 313 a.p., a marked change came in the 
character of the Christian church. Christianity became the legal religion 
of the empire. A close relationship between church and ‘state followed. In 
the course of time the church gave up its nonresistant frontier. Christians 
in large numbers accepted military service. Leaders of the church attempted 
to harmonize the Christian ethic with warfare, as is found in the writings 
of St. Ambrose. St. Augustine developed the ‘‘just war” theory, explaining 
the just war in terms of war to maintain justice and peace. 

The just is sheary during the Middle Ages was changed into that 


_ of the “holy war.’ The call to arms during the Crusades came from the 
church, not from the civil rulers. Soldiers took up their swords as mem- 


bers of the church in what they thought were holy enterprises. _— were 
to rescue holy pa from the Moslems. 
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These two theories of warfare persisted until World War I when. the 
“war to end war’ theory was developed. World War I took.on the char- 
acter of a crusade both just and holy. The war was fought in order to 
build a new order of society and to make the world safe for democracy. 
Churches responded to the lofty appeals of Woodrow Wilson. 

Strong disillusionments, however, followed the Treaty of Versailles. 
The new order of society did not care. Instead of realizing a world safe 
for democracy, there came’ the destruction of democracies. Instead of 
eliminating war, the seeds of a still more destructive war were sown. Many 
people began to see the moral law of God that ends and means are vitally 


related, that goodness as an end comes only through righteous means, that 


the Kingdom of God in human hearts never comes through the doing of 
evil, and that war, which is contrary to the spirit and teachings of Jesus, 
never has and never will become;an instrument of salvation to men and 
nations. The just and holy war theories were exploded forever. 

World War II developed another theory of war. The Christian Cen- 
tury called this war the “Unnecessary Necessity.” It has not been called 
a holy war. The American people had no taste for it and little enthusiasm. 
Millions of Americans felt that this war was evil but that the only thing 
to do was to jump in and get it over as soon as possible. The churches as 
a whole endorsed this war upon the basis that a victory for thé Allies would 
make possible world conditions more favorable for the reception of Chris- 
tianity. | 
The disillusionments af World War II are witent. The er of 
this war may be summarized as follows: 


1. The atomic bomb, which has thrust fear into the hearts of all 


peoples on the earth. 
2. The unsatisfactory policing of Europe, with much starvation. 
3. A United Nations on resting upon the domination ot 


the weak by the strong. 


4. The United States and Russia as two great rival world powers. 


5. The conserving of imperialism instead of resolving it. 

6. The pressure for universal military training to — our coun- 
try from the threat of war created by World War II. | 

7. A further militarizing of the United States. 

8. A further weakening of the moral character of millions of people 
all over the world through the effects of the war. 

9. The increase of hate. 
_ 10. The death of millions, separation of families, mass slaughter of 
civilians, untold suffering, and the starvation of women and children. 
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Isn’t it time for the peoples « of the world to " that they are through 
with war? 
: The Christian church, however, which should lead out in stopping 
war, is facing a dilemma. It has endorsed every war from Constantine until 
now. ‘It has preached the Christian ethic but has compromised this ethic 
in times of strain. The Christian church endorsed World War II, thinking 
that the outcome would be more favorable for the Christian message. But’ 
the outcome is the creation of instruments of death powerful enough to 


commit world suicide. The hands of the church are red with blood. 


Christians on both sides fought against Christians. The church has bowed 
to the state. The framing of the future pattern of our world is too largely 
in the hands of the politicians and the military for us to be comfortable. 
A Christian church weakened through compromise faces a lost and suffering 
world being refashioned by statesmen and generals. The message of Christ 
to the church is “Repent ye! Repent ye!” It is only through repentance 
that the church will regain its power and become God's effective instrument 


_ of salvation for the lost peoples of the world. 


The Christian faces a conflict between loyalty to Christ and - 
claims of the state. The serious problem / of the Christian church is that Yt it 
has dimmed its testimony for peace through compromises with the state. 


_ The central problem of the historic peace churches is that of maintaining 


their historic peace convictions and their historic witness against war in a 
period when the state is exercising more and more control over life. reo 

Even though the peace churches are officially pacifist and most of the 
outstanding church leaders and a strong minority of the church members 
hold firmly to the historic peace position, yet thousands of members during | 


- World War II accepted military conscription and compromised with the 


war system. A careful study by the writer showed that a majority of the 
members of the Church of the Brethren were influenced by war propaganda 
and supported World War II. There is a question as to how far the peace 
churches will support a complete refusal to obey the voice of the state. 


Still another phase of the problem is in regard to the administration - 
of civilian public service. The theory of CPS was that of co-operation with 
the governme working out mutual problems. It involved dealing with 
the government upo@ the basis of goodwill and the cultivation of under- 
standing, but with th@ right of protest and nonco-operation always open. 
In working out the prg@gram of civilian public service for objectors to war, 
the directors of CPS €amps, chosen by the churches, had to act in a dual 
capacity. They were the agents of the churches directing the men during 
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nonworking hours, and also the agents of Selective Service to enforce regu- 


lations regarding leave, furlough, and working hours. 


Because of this relationship to the government the peace churches 
have been criticized as being involved in administering the program of a 
conscripting state. The fact of compromise cannot be denied. But it has 
been intelligent compromise. The right of protest was often exercised. 
The Church of the Brethren opposed the coming of conscription but felt, 
after it came, that a: greater peace testimony could be given through cre- 
ative service to the nation rather than refusing all service. Brethren people 
think that in CPS the church went to the aid of young men caught by 
conscription and worked out the best program that could be obtained under 
the circumstances. Civilian public service was a gain over the consideration 
of conscientious objectors in World War I. 

One of the most constructive things coming out of World War II is the 
_ record of those who refused to fight. Young men working to conserve our 
forests and farm lands, serving in fire-fighting units, serving in hospitals and 
showing kindness to those sick in body and mind, subjecting their bodies to 
medical experts as guinea pigs that the world may have greater knowledge 
of diets and diseases, have given a testimony that will live through the 


ages. While any future program of service for religious objectors should | 


eliminate the present element of compromise and save the directors of 
service units from functioning as agents of the government, yet it should 
not be forgotten that the system made it possible for thousands of those 
opposed to war to make a strong and constructive witness for peace. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT ANSWER 


The Christian in his conflict between loyalty to Christ and the de- 
mands of the state should turn first to the New Testament. What light does 
_ Jesus give upon this problem? The Master adopted many of the terms of 
Jewish nationalism. Yet He did not follow this pattern. He followed a 
course all His own. His purpose was to do the will of God. His mission 
was to redeem men. He established the church to carry on His work in the 

world. The Master showed that His Kingdom was not of this world, not in 
accordance with the nationalistic pattern. He chose the role of the servant. 
He saw the nations as potential persecutors of the church. Whether the 
state was friendly or not was not the chief concern of Jesus. His main in- 
terest was the Kingdom. | 

_ Jesus continually faced a war situation, yet He refused to compromise 
with the Roman government, repudiated their methods of violence, and 
taught love of\enemies. The incident of Jesus and the tribute money (Mark 
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12:13-17) is neither a prooftext in support of war nor one that proves that 
the Christian should yield unquestioned obedience to the state. The Phari- 


_ sees were trying to trap Jesus by getting Him into trouble, either with His » 


own people by advocating submission to Rome or with the government by 
advocating nonsubmission. Jesus said, “Render to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.” In reality Jésus said 
that His followers should give to Caesar what belonged to him, but that 


they were obligated to fulfill their responsibilities to God. This scripture 


claims no obedience to the state contrary to the will of God. Devotion to 


the will of God is central in the teachings of Jesus. 


“The outstanding scripture used as a basis for a militaristic theology is 
Romans-~13. In this chapter Paul says, ‘“‘Let évery soul be subject’ unto the 


higher powers. For there is no power but of God: the powers that be are 


ordained of God.” Does this mean that all governments and all rulers are 
ordained of God? If it does, God is involved in the endorsement of evil. 
Alexander Mack faced this question and solved it by saying that govern- 


ments are ordained of God, “if they will fulfill their office according to the 


will of God.” Elder James Quinter helped to interpret this question for 
the Brethren by saying that the principle of civil government is ordained 


of God but whether any particular government is approved of God de- 


pends upon the character of that government. 


Paul was a Roman citizen and he couldn’t quite get away from it. Ro- 
mans had been the friends of the church. Religious toleration had been 
practiced by the Roman government. Christianity at the time of Paul’s 
writing was regarded as a part of Judaism and was really under the protec- 
tion of Judaism. The cruel persecutions under Nero had not yet begun. 
Paul felt that civil’ government was necessary and was ordained of God. It 


was only a few years until severe persecutions of ‘Christians began. and the — 
followers of Christ had to reverse their judgment. John of Ephesus pic-— 


tured the Roman Empire as the beast. Caesar-worship was common and 


one of the charges brought against the Christians was that they would not 
_worship the emperor. Through the years of persecution the church saw 
the state as a human institution for the age and in no sense divine. Its 


weapons were those of material force. The ereat apostle himself died at 
Rome under Nero. | 

The Christians should also realize that it was the Apostle Paul who 
taught, ““Be not overcome with evil, but overcome evil with good.” Con- 


‘ sidering the circumstances under which Paul wrote, his desire to. bring 


about peaceful relations between the Christian community and the state, 


| his willingness to die rather than endorse Caesar-worship when the state 
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and the church came into open conflict, one sees that obedience to the will 
of God was likewise central in Paul’s mind and heart. It is consistent with 


a total view of Paul’s teachings to interpret Romans 13 as holding that the © 


fact of and the necessity for civil government are ordained of .God, but 
whether any particular government has God’s endorsement depends edit 
the obedience of that government to God’s will. 

Peter also has a word to say about this problem. In 1 Peter 2:13- 17 
the apostle is telling the Christians to respect and obey human authorities, 
informing them that Christian freedom is not license to throw away human 
law, that living orderly lives will silence slander, and that they are to 
render to everyone the works of respect. Peter wrote.in a time when petty 
persecutions could easily break out. He laid down general principles and in 


' no way implied complete obedience to the state. He was telling the Chris- 


tians to prove by their lives that the things which were being said about 
them were not true, This same apostle said in Acts 2:29 that “we ought to 
obey God rather than men.’ 

_ The New Testament holds that the Christian has a dismaibility to 
the state but that in conflict situations the ry of Jesus Christ is above 
all other loyalties. 


THE ANSWER OF THE HISTORIC PEACE CHURCHES 
What has been the position of the historic peace churches through the 


years regarding the relationship of church and state? The sixteenth-century 


Anabaptists, later called Mennonites, believed in the New Testament doc- 


trine of nonresistance and held that the church should be a holy brother- . 


hood separate from the state. The following statement from Guy F. 
Hershberger gives the Mennonite position: 


This loss of nonresistance through the union of the church and state is one reason | 
why the sixteenth century Anabaptists, who later came to be called Mennonites, from | 


the beginning of their history believed in a voluntary church, separated from the state. 
They believed that the Christian must be obedient to the New Testament doctrine of 
nonresistance. They believed that the church should be a holy brotherhood, separate 
from the state. Individuals who experienced conversion were welcomed into the holy 


society. But the Anabaptists did not attempt to control the unregenerate society of 


the world through their church in the manner that Calvin did. Nor did they permit 
the state in any way to interfere with the affairs of the church. They believed that the 
unregenerate world was not capable of living a nonresistant life. To have the church 
and the state united in any way, they believed, would mean the loss of the principle 
of nonresistance by the church. ‘Therefore |the Anabaptists rejected compromise and 
saved the eee Ul of nonresistance by maintaining a strict separation of the church 


and state. 
The early Mennonites did not vote. They felt jee sites would 
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involve them in the support of war. They took no part in the affairs ‘of 
government. Many Mennonites today are governed according to these 
principles. They live as guests in a country. 

The Quakers, who came into existence in the seventeenth. éentury in 
England, like the ‘Mennonites did not believe that the state should direct 
the affairs of the church. But unlike the Mennonites they held that the 
members of the church should play an active part in the affairs of the © 
state and influence the state to adopt the peaceful. ways of the church. The 
Friends have regarded the state as a part of the world which needs to be 
redeemed. They have therefore been very active’ a often influential in 
the affairs of government. 

The eighteenth-century Brethren started out write the Mennonite po- 
sition regarding church and state but moved through the years nearer to 
the Quaker position. The Brethren recognize their.obligation to the state 
and want to be constructive citizens. At the same time they recognize that 
there is a higfier authority than the state which the Christian should obey. 
This highér authority is the will of God as expressed in the N ew w ‘Testament 
and centered in the ethics of Jesus. 

‘The Brethren as a whole believe in voting and in "expressing their 
convictions to government officials. Individual church members are urged 
to exercise their influence in behalf of better government. But the prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and state is bas held. The Brethren 
in co-operating with the state in civilian public service did not ‘give up this" 
principle. ‘They reserved and exercised the right to say to the state, ‘“This 
far, and no farther.” In fact, Brethren. participation in the affairs of the 


"state may be characterized as that of limited citizenship. The degree of our > 
_ citizenship will depend upon the kind of government that is in power. ° 


The more righteous the government becomes the more complete can be > 
our citizenship. The more unrighteous the government becomes, the more 
limited our citizenship. Brethren are creative citizens. They believe in 
working with the government in solving mutual problems. But they hold 


that when the acts of government — teachings of Jesus, God’s will 


must be obeyed. 


FIELDS OF OPERATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


The church of the New Testament was founded by Christ to carry on 
His work. It was not political in character. It was the body of Christ, the 
fellowship of believers with Christ as the head. It was entering a unique 
venture based upon the spirit and teachings of Christ. The Roman Em- 
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pire belonged to that age, but the church was otherworldly. It was divine 
in purpose and mission. 


The state of the twentieth century belongs to this age, but the church 


| is different. The church is permanent. It is permanent because it is 


} spirithal. It is timeless because of its mission as the instrument of God for 
man’s redemption. Its future does not depend upon changing states a 
empires. 

Conflicts are bound to arise between the church sini the state. Both 


are institutions which exercisé-authority and demand allegiance. From the 


human standpoint the state is in control. It has the power of life and death 


over its citizens. It has tremendous resources. It has armies at its command. 


The church is not a rival state. The church has only moral and spiritual 
forces. The church must view the state as belonging to the world and in 
need of redemption. The church should uphold ethical ideals and pass 
judgments upon the acts of the state. The church should not identify 
itself with any form of government because governments are imperfect. 
The Christian is a follower of Christ first and a citizen second. 


The fields of operation of the United States government are defined 
‘by the Constitution as follows: to-establish justice; to insure domestic tran- 


quility; to provide for the common defense; to — the general welfare; 


to secure blessings of liberty. 

According to the Bill of Rights, “Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the people 


peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government for a redress of 


grievances.” Thus, the Constitution guarantees freedom of religion to its 
people. 

The function of the church may be defined as that of God’s instrument 
working for the redemption of individuals and the bringing of Christian 
ideals into community life and society at large. The church in its efforts 
to Christianize individuals is interested in all of life. ‘The church is inter- 
ested in freedom of worship, freedom to think, and education for abundant 
living. The church does not deal directly with politics, but is interested 
in good government for it sees how much the character of government in- 
fluences the ideals of the nation. Therefore, the church. educates for good 
citizenship and sometimes unofficially encourages strong Christians to run 
for public office. The Christian church in America accepts the position of 
the separation of church and state, but moves forward- upon the assump- 


tion that the church is responsible for influencing the Christian in all areas © 


of experience. | ee 
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~ 


In these respective fields of endeavor conflicts arise at certain points. 
First, in regard to religious liberty. Freedom to worship has been granted 
but religious liberty has never been fully applied in the realm of a Christian 


conscience against participation in war. If the Bill of Rights were truly 


expressed in American life, those whose conscience forbade participation in 


war would be wholly exempted. 


This second conflict is in regard to education.’ Both the chen and the 
Sstate:are interested in education. The church believes in educating persons 
for the highest moral and spiritual development and for Christian service. 
The state conceives its responsibility in terms of educating for democracy. 
But educating for democracy involves democratic means. Democratic means 
include free thinking, respect for persons, trust of the common man, the 
dissemination of accurate information to the people, open discussions and 
the weighing of values, and the providing of democratic methods for the 
people to express their convictions. Propaganda carried on by the govern- 
ment in order to lead people to preconceived ends, often withholding facts 
which the people should have, is not true democracy. Propaganda by the 
government in behalf of universal military training with the object of mili- 


_ tarizing the minds of our youth is not true democracy. Democracy would 
present this issue and help the people to weigh the values concerned. The | 
church has much at stake in this conflict for the government has a particular — 


type of man-in mind in its educational program—a military-minded man, 
a man who will give complete obedience to the totalitarian demands of the 

The third conflict is the contest between the church and the state for 
the absolute allegiance of man. Nationalism has almost attained the status 
of a new religion. —The American state has gone far beyond its large func- 
tions of establishing justice, insuring peace, providing for the common de- 
fense, and guaranteeing liberty. It is regulating mor 
exercising more control over our culture. Democracy | 
ture for existence. Freedom of religion makes imper: 
The task of the church in a state-dominated culture is 

We already have stated the central problem, whether the Christian 
should accept the Lordship of Christ or obey the voice of the state. ‘This 
central problem is made more complex by the fact that religious freedom 
guaranteed under the Constitution has never completely been applied to 
participation in war, that the state is educating its citizens with the object 
of producing a military mind, and that freedom of religion demands a free 
culture. The state is exercising more and more control over our culture, 


emands a free cul- 
ive a free culture. 
extremely difficult. 


of our living and 
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PERTINENT PROBLEMS FOR CONSIDERATION 


1. How far will the peace churches be united within their own mem- 
_ bership on fundamental peace convictioris? Will the fact that the ma- 
jority of the members of the Church of the Brethren supported World War 
II have any: bearing on future church and state relationships? Or can the 
peace leadership of the church educate the membership to accept our 
historic peace ideals? 

2. How can the Church of the Brethren conserve its peace ideals in a 
time of increasing governmental control over, life? Does the future call for 
parochial schools, the building of Brethren communities, a stronger church 
fellowship, and a greater peace-education program? ae peace education 
‘become a major emphasis of our church? | 

3. Was the pattern of CPS a sound basis for future church and state 
relationships, or should changes be made? In accordance with the Bill of 
Rights would the following be an acceptable outline of work for conscien- 
tious objectors? 

Noncombatant service (for objectors who desire service swichin the 

military system) 

Government projects of a civilian nature 

Church projects under complete church control 

The choice of individual projects _ 

Complete exemption for absolutists , | 

4. How far can the Christian pacifist participate in the affairs of the 
government without compromise? It is possible that circumstances may 
develop wherein the Christian — could not conscientiously hold office 
or even vote? 

5. Since the Christian is to obey the will of God: rather thon the state, 
where can the will of God be found? If the will of God is found in the © 
Scriptures, who interprets this will of God to the Christian, the individual 
himself or the church? 

6. Since modern life is pagan, can the members’ of the Church of 
the Brethren make a more lasting contribution toward the Kingdom by 
withdrawing from participation in government and building Christian 
communities for the protecting of our young people, or by carrying on a 
world-wide program of evangelism and goodwill and thereby expressing © 
the ideals of the church in sacrificial service? : 

It may be that the greatest force in the solution of the problem of the 
church and state will be released when the church completely loses itself 
in the program for the redemption of man and for the ns « of a better _ 
world, 
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“The Decline of the Dectrine of Verbal Inspiration 


The purpose of this paper is to present in broad outline the main steps 
whereby the doctrine of verbal (or plenary) inspiration has lost its hold on 
the present-day theological mind, and following this, to note the effects 
of this change on Christian thinking and personal devotion. 

The term inspiration strictly means the contact of spirit with spirit 
| —aAa person-to-person matter—and more particularly the influence of the 
divine Spirit upon the human personality. Gradually in its use, however, 
the word left the person-to-person element in the background: and came 
to be applied to a record. Thus, from the time of Clement of Alexandria, 
inspiration has been applied to the Scriptures themselves as a finished 
product. 

_ This protected their sacred character and made shines effective instru- 
ments for the authority of the church and its theologians. Formulation 
of doctrine and its defense demanded some such infallible record. Accord- 
ingly, biblical statements of fact were presumed to have been preserved 
inerrant, scientific viewpoints true, historical statements accurate, and 
religious teachings unquestionably authoritative and binding. 

By the time of the Reformation and following, a kind of dictation 
theory was held which made the canonical. writers to be little more than 
amanuenses. Some went so far as to insist upon the inspiration of the 
Hebrew vowel points. Others, faced with the growing list of variations 
in extant manuscripts, took refuge in the inaccessible autograph originals, 
which were asserted to have been free from error.. : | 
Common to all those holding the doctrine of verbal inspiration is the 
conviction of the Bible’s uniqueness in its divine origin and character. Be- 
cause it is an inspired record, it is set off sharply from all other books. The 
favorite verse of the verbalists, ‘All scripture is given by inspiration of God,”’ 
shows that when we read its pages God is speaking in a direct way, 
making the Scriptures quite different from other books, in which man’s 
words are found. | | 

Among the best statements of twentieth-century ‘verbalism is that of 
B. B. Warfield, who entitles Chapter VIII of his Revelation and Inspiration 
“It Says, Scripture Says, God Says,” thus equating the three. And while 
recognizing a human element in the production of the Book, he insists that 
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“no single error has as yet been demonstrated to occur in the Scriptures as 
given by God to His Church.’* The —— is the Word of God “ in such | 
a sense that whatever it says- God says.” Inspiration is defined as that 

“extraordinary influence” exerted by the Holy Spirit upon the writers 
of the Book “‘by which their words were rendered also the words of God, and 
therefore, perfectly infallible.”* "This explanation in words of God’ S great 
redemptive act in history is likewise a bess. eat act and by n no means the 
least important in the series of redemptive acts.* 

The doctrine of verbal inspiration thus guaranteed the validity of 
biblical doctrine and justified the use of biblical statements, even apart 
_ from their context, as the basis of creedal formulations. KH was usually 
assumed that all revelation was made to the intellect and that true doctrine 
was essential to salvation. The Scriptures were regarded as a book of 
doctrines pitched into the world with Christian truth lying at hand every- 
where in the Book. Theological dogmas were objectively true or false as 
they followed from premises to be found in its pages. 

During the past two centuries a number of factors have arisen to 
change this viewpoint. It is our purpose to examine these influences. _ 


The initial stages of literary criticism dealing with the structure and 
composition of the Pentateuch, together with the intellectual quickening 
of the Enlightenment, resulted in the revolutionary achievement of 
_ Schleiermacher. Instead of listirig the various phases of doctrine and 
discussing them one by one after the method of loci communes, Schleier- 
macher endeavored to identify the essence of religion. This he defined as'a 
“feeling of absolute dependence.” Realizing how easily he might be accused 
of having relegated religion to the shifting sand of the sentiments, he took 
pains to show specifically that he meant more than mere emotion. His 
“feeling” was a “mode of objective apprehension,” a “laying hold_of the 
living God,” a personal relationship.’ 

This was quite a departure from the orthodox assumption of his day 
which made true religion to consist largely of true doctrine. “Not creeds 
but the living God” might well have been a motto of his. Not inspired 
truths for the intellect but a personal relationship with God was his 
emphasis. | 

And so for the “father of modern theology’ inspiration was a personal 


* Revelation and Inspiration, page 225. + 
* Ibid., page 52. 
Tbid., page 396. 

Ibid., page 12. 

© Schleiermacher, Christian Faith, page 5. 
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influence of spirit upon spirit and not a buttress of support for doctrine 
and creed. The substance of revelation was not a book nor a creed-nor 
even a code of ethics. The substance of revelation was the living God 
Himself. Inspiration, then, was not a kind of guarantee for the intellectual 
contents of an intellectual revelation. Inspiration was an influence, an 
insight, a quickening and sharpening of all the powers of man. Inspiration 


was the contact of Person with person, and not a guarantee of inerrancy - 
of doctrinal content. 


Schleiermacher tried’ to do for. the concepe: inspiration what the 
Reformers endeavored to do for the church—reach bag Over the perversions 
and misconceptions of the. centuries to the earli 
original meaning of the word. | ee. | 

Of course, he maintained the uniqueness of the. New Testament at 
least. Most of the New Testament writers were in such close contact with 


the Redeemer in the flesh that their works must be forever normative of 


all that follows. And certainly the Holy Spirit at work in the early fellow- 
ship directed them in the selection of apostolic writings. 
‘Schleiermacher’s English contemporary, Coleridge, bluntly denied the 
whole idea of plenary or verbal inspiration, contending that it was not 
even advocated by the Scriptures themselves. The infallibility he found 
in the Bible was one of purpose—viz., to bririg men to God. ‘The writings 
are inspired, he claimed, because they are inspiring and not because they 
are inerrant. They haye the power of touching the human personality as 


other writing can,:and in so “finding” the heart carry their own 
authentication to the human soul. With such a Person-to-person encounter, ’ 


the Scriptures need no external buttress or defense such as verbal inspiration 
demands.’ 


Coleridge affirms occasional errors and. inconsistencies and much | 


irrelevant materials in the Bible. But it is the “total impression’? made by 
the Book which “finds” the human heart. And it is this impression which 
furnishes the test by which the isolated units must be checked.” . - | 

Both Schleiermacher and Coleridge thus made frontal attacks on the 
doctrine of verbal inspiration and insisted on the person-to-person element 
in inspiration and in true religion. We can almost fee Brethren 
insistence here—no creed but the New Festament and th 
speaks through it to our hearts and lives. Nor can we be su 
we realize that our Brethren movement began at the same time these two 
giants of thought were living and that Alexander Mack, like Schleiermacher, 
was s reaping the warmly evangelical fervor of Pietism. 


® Confessions: 
Confessions: 
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Il 

The second main step in the rejection of verbal inspiration is ‘the 
emergence of more specific advances in the critical, scientific, and general 
theological fields. : 

With the findi g of-more and more ancient texts and versions, views 
of inspiration had fo be altered. While it is true that the variations in the 
older texts are relatively unimportant and that the New Testament text is 
the best attested of all the works of antiquity, yet the fact remains that there 
are hundreds of variations. Some of these are rather weighty, as, for 
example, the omission or addition of the Doxology of the Lord’s Prayer and 
the last twelve verses of Mark’s gospel. Which text was verbally inspired 
may well be asked. And while those who clung to the doctrine in question 
now insisted on the autograph originals, others found such an answer 
disturbing, for these original writings have long been lost. 

The most striking phase of the higher criticism as contrasted with 
the textual criticism is associated with the name of Wellhausen and is 
concerned with a different picture of Israel’s historical and spiritual 
development from that given in the Old Testament. The process of 
editing and alteration by a group of later writers in the light of their 
spiritual vantage ground, it was claimed, had completely chariged the true 
picture of Hebrew progress with the resultant reconstruction given in the 
‘records as they now stand. The increasing acceptance of the general tenets 
of this hypothesis—with some’ modifications, of course—soon led to the 
application of the principle involved to the entire Old, ‘Testament and later 
to the New. All the material of the Bible was examined to discover whether 
it had been “written up” in the light of later viewpoints. The seeming 
dishonesty of such a process was refuted by a study of Hebrew methods 
of writing and ideas of literary ownership. In the light of such. changes 
made from the true picture of Israel’s origin and growth, how could 
the Scriptures be regarded as historically accurate, much less infallibly 
inspired? The advance of historical criticism along these lines thus eeenee 
another blow to the doctrine of verbal inspiration. 

Those who accepted the main outlines of this hypothesis of the higher 
criticism were under no constraint to explain the difficulties of the Genesis 
accounts. They were able to accept the kinship between scriptural accounts 
and Semitic “myths.”: They saw in the Genesis narrative examples of 
ancient world views and legends utilized by advanced religious thinkers | 
and incorporated into that majestic “poem” which opens our biblical story. 
The theory of biological evolution, the evidence from paleontology for a 
life span running into millenia, with the geological computations showing 
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the almost inconceivable age of the earth—all these seemed to run counter 


to any theory of verbal inspiration, which demanded a literal acceptance : 


of the Genesis accounts: ‘Those who accepted the higher criticism could 
“come to terms with advancing science and would not need to surrender 
their confidence in the Scriptures. 

The Ritschlian theology proceeded one step further and denied absolute 
validity to the religion of the Bible by declaring interpretations of Christian 
thought to be transitory. This view. declared the categories of thought in 
which the essential reality is couched to be relative and subject to change. 
The Scriptures containing such interpretations lack finality, and may be 


superseded by later expositions of Christian experience. Ritschl himself* 


on such. a vital issue as that of Redemption did not hesitate to exalt his 
viewpoint above that of the Apostle Paul. “Not everyone can convince 
himself that the theory which Paul artes at, of the dependence of death 
- upon Adam’s transgression, is correct.” ‘This was the most crucial departure 
from any view of inerrancy in the Bible for it not only denied the word 
‘accuracy and the world-view validity of Scripture but also the finality 
of the religious formulations of the apostle. 


In reaction from the non-metaphysical presuppositions of Ritschlian- 
ism, the Barthian school reaffirmed the sovereignty of God but retained 
much of the Ritschlian attitude towards the Scriptures. Brunner’s bold 
statement is sufficient to make this clear. ‘““Only through a serious misunder- 
standing will genuine faith find satisfaction in the theory of verbal inspira- 

tion of the Bible.” | 
III 


The third phase of the rejection of the. doctrine in question is to be 
found in. the application of strict exegetical and grammatical methods to 
the Scriptures themselves. Sanday’s Bampton lectures for 1893 attempted 
the inductive approach with the principle that “it is better to let the Bible 
tell its own story, without forcing either way’; that is, unhampered by 
theological presuppositions and —_ from the necessity of “‘proving” a 
set of creedal statements. 

George Adam Smith’s noteworthy exposition of the Prophets applied 
this principle to’the Old Testament. A study of Amos showed how he 
“draws his materials solely from conscience and history.” ‘The inspiration 
of an Amos was a “Personal Influence’—‘The Impression of a Char- 


acter.”"* He arrived at his teaching by the application of basic moral 


® Justification and Reconciliation, page 359. 
*° Theology of Crisis, page 19. 

*° Book of the Twelve, page 86. 

11 Tbid., page 98. 
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principles to specific situations. His exceptionally Siasekigh’ grasp of na- 
tional and international conditions enabled him*to do so. No mechanical 


process was necessary there. The same was true of Isaiah and Jeremiah | 
and the rest. “To Isaiah, inspiration was nothing more nor less than the 


possession of certain strong moral and religious convictions, which he 
felt he owed to the communication of the Spirit of God.””* Truth is some- 


times “beaten out’ under the Providence of God by “debate and con- 


troversy between different minds or different schools of thought.’ 


R. H. Charles’ classic work on eschatology revealed the same trend in 
New Testament thought. Instead of trying to reconcile all Paul’s teaching 
on the subject as found in his writings and making one consistent doctrine, 
Charles endeavored to show how the thought of Paul developed from his 
Jewish presuppositions in the Thessalonian letters through the Corinthian 
and Roman correspondence to his mature Christian viewpoint in. the 
prison epistles. To him the inspiration of Paul was a personal influence; 
_ his life was changed by one great experience, the meeting of the Savior on 

the road to Damascus. Many years elapsed—nearly a lifetime—before he 
could work out the full implications of that experience. And the stages of 
that development are shown in his writinge-— amt clearly i in the ‘matter 
of eschatology. | 

Studies in the gospels reveal the same develagmaete: of thought on the 
part of the writers and editprs. Careful examination of the evidence has 
confirmed the priority of Mark’s gospel, with still more primitive documents 
underlying both it and the others.. This evidence is carefully examined 
and summarized in Streeter’s classic work on the four gospels. Present-day 
research endeavors to go even beyond the documents to the stage of oral 
tradition. Such studies, of course, have reached conclusions quite at 
variance with the view that all the Scriptures stand on the uniform level 
of equal inspiration. | 


\ 


Taking the records as they stand, then, many present-day scholars have | 


found no evidence in them that would necessitate the doctrine of verbal 
inspiration. | 
IV 


aving thus traced the progressive rejection of the doctrine, it now 


remains necessary to note the possible effects of this change upon Christian 
thought and devotion. Can the Bible. itself, when not protected by any 


such theory of inspiration, furnish adequate material for theology and 


sufficient light for individual guidance? 


72 Volume I, page 388. 
18 Jeremiah, page 161.. 3 
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A. With regards to doctrine, the decline of verbal inspiration has_ 


brought about a specific change. Theology loses its dogmatic character. 
Elaborate. prooftexting such as is found in the Westminster Confession of 


Faith is no longer possible. The process of formulating each separate 


doctrine by means of the syllogism from premises found in texts of 
Scripture is no longer accepted. A system cannot be worked out in such 
a fashion when the premises’ are no longer gsarenene by an a priori 
doctrine of. inspiration, 

Robertson Smith in his Old Testament and the Jewish Church pointed _ 


out that in the medieval church the daily life of the believer was nourished ~ 


by the sacraments, while the Scriptures were used as an arsenal to provide 


_ prooftexts for the theologians of the church. Verbal inspiration has ever 
followed that method with regard to the Scriptures, although the Reformers 


insisted that the personal life of the Christian be nourished by the Word. 

Today biblical statements are viewed in the light of their historical 
circumstances and contexts, with due recognition given to the varieties of 
interpretation among the writers. ‘Thus theology has lost its dogmatic 
character and become less aynqmatic and increasingly historical and 
philosophical. 

Creeds have come to have more of a tentative character than an 
absolute. Differing interpretations, even among biblical. writers, leave 


_ little place for dogmatism. And thus the way is paved for co-operation 


among all Christians, and ecumenical movements become a reality. Since 
God did not reveal in the first instance a body of doctrine infallibly secured 
by a dogma of inspiration, such difference of -viewpoint is ——- 
recognized. | 

God has revealed Himself in His is malghey acts, while fallible men with 
their different experiences, diverse outlooks, manifold philosophies, and 
various circumstances interpret — revelation, each according to his own 
light and in his own time. : a 

B., When it comes to personal devotion, the problem seems a bit more 


difficult. The believer yearns for a “Thus saith the Lord” as verbal inspira- 


tion provided. The Bible remains the “living means of grace” for the 
Protestant and anything that impairs his confidence in its sacred: character 
tends likewise to harm his faith. “If we can’t believe the Bible, what can 
we believe?” is his anguished plea. He readily follgws a preacher who - 
holds out the Book and shouts, ““These are not m ‘ds, but God’s.”” And 


so present-day preaching seems to lose that note of aufhority so desperately 
needed in our times. To recapture that authority; must we return to 
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A theologian like Baillie shows how authority remains even apart 
from verbal inspiration. But it is the authority of God, not the authority 
of a creed. In his Our Knowledge of God, Baillie relates his personal 
experience of that encounter with God, which is the real concern of our 
Christian lives. His recollections of divine authority were always bound 
up with a “certain story.” Through that old story of Abraham, Moses, 
Elijah, Paul, and the martyrs and saints and even the “Scots worthies,” 
and, above all, in the account of God’s Son, he was confronted with a 
“solemn presence’’-that was the revelation of God to his soul. As God had 
spoken to them in the long ago, so “in, with and under” His word to them 
of that day, He is still ppeaming ¢ to us —— The authority re remains but it is 
historically conditioned. 

To trace the development of the religious ideas of the Bible from 
their humblest beginnings to their completed forms in Christianity is, 
therefore, not humanism, for God is speaking in the process and through 
the development. Convictions of the divine will arrived at through such 


.a growth can be more’ stable and dependable than those which come out 


of the blue without historical antecedents. For the impression is thus made 
on an organism conditioned to receive it and so can be enduring and 
abiding. | 
Believers now do not seek a rule such as can be gleaned from a specific 
verse. Christians now ask, ‘““What does God want in this situation?” And 
then they search the Scriptures for His progressive action in history; they 
use every power of their personalities to discover His purpose in their cir- 
cumstances; and often in their perplexity they cry in near despair to a living 
God. Such prayer and such searching are the essence of that personal union 
of God with man, which is true religion. Much as we at times would like 
an infallible ““Thus saith the Lord” as verbal inspiration provides, we 
realize that true spiritual growth comes from faith, a venture into the 


dark, a striving after light, a commitment of life, a. devotion to service. 


And so, with the passing of verbalism, personal devotion does lose some- 
thing—it loses that certitude which keep us immature. But it gains the 
certainty which comes from faith and personal adventure. The Bible is 
used no longer to bolster up our opinions, but to give direction to our lives. 
Christianity is no longer viewed as the acceptance of a creed or the 
assent to doctrine, but the commitment to and confidence in a personal 
Savior who is competent to meet every situation. Truth is not a math- 
ematical formula to be learned by the intellect, but Reality apprehended 
progressively by the entire personality in complete devotion and allegiance 
to a living Savior and His cause. | 
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This, of course, has been our Brethren position from the beginning. 
Our forefathers, refusing to be entangled in the fine points of theological 
debate, left us the heritage, NO CREED BUT THE NEW TESTAMENT; NO DOCTRINE 
BUT CHRIST. And in following their footsteps we dedicate ourselves humbly 
to obey the Spirit of\our Lord and Savior as discovered in the New 
Testament. 
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Birthright of Freedom 
G. GUTHRIE 


Perhaps more seriously than at any time since we were governed by 


the Articles of Confederation, we are now in danger of losing our real 


freedoms. 

The danger does not come Setenarity from communistic Russia; rather, 
there is a still greater threat to our heritage of freedom. It is self-imposed; 
it is our increasing and almost inordinate concern for security. _ 

I first became aware of this danger when I heard a speaker declare 
that freedom and security were not the same. There are many who believe 
that we are drifting toward the welfare state, that we easily adopt legislation 
which is socialistic in nature. Is not this the result of free men being 
confused between security and freedom as their rightful heritage? 

There is, indeed, a close connection between freedom and security. 
The belief of many is that we are attaining security because we have been 
free, and that if we gain security for our society on a permanent basis we 
shall have attained perpetual freedom. This would be an ideal achievement 
but it is at this point that we run into trouble. No one would deny that 
inmates of a wee wi and have security; but they certainly do not have 
freedom! 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale is credited with the following statement 
which describes a sickness that is creeping into the framework of American 
thinking: “Our pioneer forefathers shouted like lions for freedom. Today 
we bleat like lambs for security.” “ as 

But on the other hand, some believe that the desire for security is 
not indicative of a diseased society. That also is true. The disease is present 
only when security becomes more important in our thinking than freedom. 
Are we now approgciting that point of danger? ‘Take the farmers, for | 
example. They “. . . have vigorously opposed governmental subsidies 
to keep prices of agrigultural products low to consumers. But they cer- 
tainly have not been equally critical of the use of governmental funds 
to keep prices up for farm producers.’ But farmers are not alone in their 
guilt. Businessmen must share it. ‘The late Robert ‘A. Taft said in regard 
to the attitude of. the businessman toward tariffs: “. . . I find that most 


* From Subsidies for Farmers, compiled by React E. Summers, | page 25, from an article, “Agricultur- 
al Legislation,” by Noble Clark, oie of Farm Economics, February 1947, 
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‘businessmen want the government’ to step in long before they are hurt 
in order that they may not have the severe competition which is an essential 
part of our system and which is necessary if they are going to continue to 
grow in efficiency of their’ own operation. . . .”* Again the interest is 
chiefly for self and at the expense of the consumer. And“to round out the 
_ picture, labor wants a ceiling on the prices that business can charge but 
wants no‘ceiling on wages. This action of seeking security at the expense 
of our society as a whole is criminally selfish at its worst and blatantly 
stupid at its best. From the evidence before us one can easily believe that 
“the love of money (security) is the root of all evil.” 
It is my belief that our love for security is leading us down the road 
to the welfare state, because: (1) Since various segments of our society 
are seeking security at the expense of other segments there are those who 


advocate more and more economic and political control to keep everybody 


‘in line. (2) Another group of people are interested in security, not only 
. for themselves but for everybody. They want more governmental control 
so that America’s plenty can be more evenly divided. More and more 
control can lead to only one end—the welfare state. 

| “Well, what if it does?” someone says. “It will give more security and 
security is a good thing.” Besides, some are quick to point out that the 
early church was socialistic or, more accurately, communistic. There are 
three things, however, that such observers overlook: (1) The early church 


experiment. was not.a perfect success, although it was tried with an ideal 


group of people.* (2) It was entirely voluntary.‘ (3) It did not last long. 


The dispersion of the early Christians by persecution ended the experiment. 


“We have now come to the heart of this article. What does theology 
point out that will be helpful? The help that we get is in the doctrine of 
the depravity of man. This means that man is subject to sin and is incapable 
of good without God’s help. The prophet Jeremiah writes: “The heart is 


decéitful above all things, and desperately wicked. .. .’* “Ah,” say the 
proponents of the welfare state, “that is the reason why we need a completely 
controlled economy. Capitalism magnifies man’s weaknesses. The strong . 


prey on the weak. We need a‘system of government and economics that 
divides our resources.” But it is at this point that their logic is faulty. 

Not only was the communistic experiment of the early church not 
perfect, though tried with an ideal group; it was also voluntary. Any 
national welfare experiment, to be successful, wou need to take in all 


* A speech before the annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce at Washington, D. C., from 
The Welfare State, edited by Herbert Marx. ! 
; Acts oo This proves the experiment. | hicts 6:1 and 5:1-10 show imperfection. 
Acts 
17:9. 
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citizens and thus would not be voluntary for large numbers. Neither could 
it be made with an ideal group. It would embrace the good and the bad. 
It would mean the loss of economic freedom for multitudes. Now the fact 
that any experiment in this line would include the same people who 
disregard the rights of others in our present system and those opposed to 
it in the first place would necessitate dictatorial methods if it were to have 
/ any chance to succeed. 

Our present system is not perfect because man is not perfect. The 
same can be said of our government. But as David Lawrence says: ‘Official 
conduct that is deplorable in a government of limited powers can be ruinous 
in a welfare state.* The logic that dictates more centralized power in order 
to guarantee security is faulty. Our founding fathers realized this. One 
department of our government checks on the other because they realized — 
the theological truth that man is weak and sinful. In a government of | 
unlimited powers democracy would be impossible.. Sooner or later a 
dictator would seize power because evil men as well as men who have the 
welfare of their country at heart gravitate toward government. Elton 
Trueblood recognizes this when he writes: “Democracy is necessitated by 
the fact that all men are sinners; it is made er by the fact that we | 
know it.’”” 7 

It is true that edpibalines is not perfect, but capitalism is realistic. Free 
competition helps to hold groups from running roughshod over others. The 
law of supply and demand works to keep monopolies from developing just 
as our system of checks and balances in government works to keep a dictator 
from developing. Those idealists who want our plenty equally divided are 
actually working for a dictatorship because only a super-government could 
bring such a thing to pass. The cure would be worse than the disease. 

The purpose of government is to regulate, not to control ruthlessly. And 
so the anti-trust laws were passed when business began to neutralize’ the 
law of supply and demand. The Taft-Hartley Act came into existence © 
to keep labor in balance with industry. Our theological position, which 
affirms the sinfulness of man, warns us to reject socialism. If we become 
socialistic we will concentrate more and more power at Washington. 
Because man is prone to evil a dictatorship would sooner or later be our lot. 

Perhaps you wonder, as did some members of my church, why I am 
~ so concerned with our economic system. The answer is this: I believe that | 
political freedom is dependent upon economic freedom and that religious 
freedom is dependent upon political freedom. | 


*In, an editorial in U. S. News and World Report. | . ; 
* The Life We Prize, page 28. 
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Security is good but the drive for it is becoming a disease. Many of 
the Pilgrim fathers died, during their first year in America; yet they refused 
the opportunity to return to Europe because to them freedom was more 
precious than security, or life. 

Our religious freedom has been maintained because of our r political 
and economic freedom. The function of religion in this crisis is to 
strengthen, not change, our present way of life if we wish to preserve our 
heritage. If security becomes our chief passion we may gain it for a time 
through the welfare state. But it will be short lived. It is my conviction 
that security cannot long endure without freedom. If we continue. in the 
tradition of the pioneer; making freedom our chief goal, we will then be 
free to seek security. But we must choose which we want most. What is. 
your 
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Book Review 


Culture and Mental Disorders, Néeeph W. Eaton and Robert J. Weil. 
The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1955. $4.00. an 

Doctors Eaton and Weil have attempted to study the frequency and 
etiology of mental disorders among an entire population of 8,542 Hutterites; 
84 of the 93 colonies in existence living in parts-of South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Manitoba, Alberta, and Montana. These people represent colonies 
of Christians who settled in America from Russia three quarters of a century 
ago to follow the example of the apostles as told in Acts 2:44, 45: “And all 
that believed were together, and had all things common; and sold their 
possessions and goods, and parted them to all men, as every man had 
need.”’ The Christian population under investigation is identified by its 
attempt to project religious faith into a way of life through communal 
liying. 

_ A sociologist and a psychiatrist co-operatively present research data 
supporting social psychiatry and the theory that “social relationships, cultural 
practices, and religious beliefs are of great significance for mental health 
and the symptoms shown in illness.’”” The Hutterites represent a modern 
society with a high degree of cultural homogeneity as a laboratory in 
which this hypothesis has been tested. Financial support for the maey was 
provided by the National Institute of Mental Health. | ¢ 

The authors were: able: to utilize two research approaches which are 
frequently mutually exclusive. They obtained a clinical understanding of 
Hutterite individuals, both the mentally healthy and the mentally ill, 
including patients not in hospitals and not under psychiatric care. At. the 
same time, they surveyed the entire population for patients who had never 
been mentally disordered and then classified them in a variety of sociological 
and diagnostic categories, “without having to forego close personal contact — 
with an adequate sample of the entire group.” They then attempted to 

, compare their findings with studies of similar design in nine other culture 
areas of the world. This last aspect of the study is the least productive and 
is recognized for its limitations by the authors because of the wide range 
of method of presenting social data in other studies. 

The findings “do not confirm the hypothesis that a simple and relatively 
uncomplicated way of life provides virtual immunity from mental disorders” 
(page 209). “Psychoses and other forms of mental disorder were found 
to occur with regularity in the Hutterite population. Their existence in 
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so secure and stable a social order suggests that there are genetic, organic, 
and constitutional elements which predispose a few individuals to mental 
breakdown in any social system, no matter how protective and well in- 
tegrated it may be” (pages 219-220). In fact, the authors have discovered 
that strong social cohesion and clear-cut expectations can be a source of 
psychological stress upon the members who try to live up to the expecta- 
tions of their group. “Severe depressive moods were the most common | 
psychopathological symptoms in neurotic and psychotic members of the 
sect” (page 210). “Our study confirms indications by many previous 
epidemiological investigations that sogial and cultural categories such as age, 
sex, role expectations, and social cohédsion are correlated with the frequency 


_of certain mental disorders in a population’”’ (page 219). 


_ rewards of our way of living is a lower expectancy of mental illness. 


_ An additional finding is expressed in the observation that there are 
many indications of “selective acceptance by the Hutterites of the values 


~ and practices of the larger American society” (page 219). Based on this 


observation regarding the assimilatory process as it now functions and the 


findings regarding mental disorders, the authors proceed to make some 


predictions regarding the future incidence of mental disorders in the 
Hutterite culture. They suggest prediction as a criterion of the validity 
of their findings. According to the authors, the next two decades should 
prove the accuracy of the prediction. However, unlike nature, men need 
not wait for a mutation to produce change in the social stream; they can 
produce it by their response to just such predictions. 

The Hutterite mental health study has attempted to test the specific 
relationship of sociological variables and symptoms of mental disorders. 
Dr. Karl Menninger, M. D., of the Menninger Fowndation, Topeka, Kansas, — 
says in the foreword to this book: “Doctors Eaton and Weil . . . are modest 
in their conclusions. . . . They found the Hutterites are extraordinarily 
free of some forms of mental illness extremely common in the world at 
large. Why? The implication is obviously that the prite of our particular 
civilization as compared with that simpler or different civilization is more 
mental illness. Were I a Hutterite, I might word it this way: ‘Among the 
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The authors of Culture and Mental Disorders have made a beginning. 
The findings have implications for the Hutterites as well as other relatively 
homogeneous cultures or sects: (1) prediction of mental disorders; (2) thera- 
py and treatment of the mentally ill; (3) prevention. The book should © 
prove worth-while reading to students of culture and personality on the one 
hand and leaders and members of sects on the other.—Robert F. Eshleman — 
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